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Council of Organizations Serving the Deaf 


Elsewhere in this issue is a story about the first 
board meeting of the Council of Organizations Serv- 
ing the Deaf. Fourteen groups were invited to be- 
come charter members of the Council and nine were 
represented at the first meeting held in New York 
City on January 27. Three other organizations are 
expected to affiliate at an early date. The framework 
of the Council permits other groups having national 
status to apply for membership. 

Member groups are to retain autonomous status. 
The Council will function in areas or in projects that 
are agreed upon by the board, which has two repre- 
sentatives from each of the affiliates. Most of the 
work of the Council (hereafter to be referred to as 
the COSD) will be done by its executive director, a 
position which will be filled within two or three 
months. 

The COSD is an “umbrella” group which has 
much in common with other such national bodies, 
especially the National Health Council having about 
60 independent organizations banded together for 
common action in agreed areas. Already in our field 
is an “umbrella” group known as the Council on 
Education of the Deaf, whose members are the Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Association, the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the Deaf and 
the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 

One of the objectives of the COSD is to help 
member organizations strengthen their own _ struc- 
tures. This is in line with the policy of the National 
Association of the Deaf—encouraging and helping 
its Cooperating Members (state associations of the 
deaf) to enlarge their membership bases and in other 
ways build up stronger autonomous organizations. 


Tours for the Deaf 


Organized tours of Europe are becoming the 
thing. In this issue are several advertisements con- 
cerning 1967 offerings to deaf tourists. 

THE DEAF AMERICAN’s policy is to accept 
tour advertisements from reliable sources. This does 
not constitute endorsement of particular sponsors. 
Likewise, our news columns are open to “human in- 
terest” stories (and pictures) concerning such tours. 


State Association Conventions 


Times change and so do state association con- 
ventions. Nearly all our state associations depend 
on their conventions to enroll members. It is at the 
conventions that most of the revenue is forthcoming. 
As in any other field of endeavor, volume is what 
counts. 


In recent years state association conventions 
have had tough sledding, mainly because of the 
competition of other activities of the deaf popula- 
tion. Costs have gone up, too. Streamlined conven- 
tions have become the rule, but inasmuch as they are 
invariably held on weekends, costs tend to skyrocket. 
Banquets and grand balls cost so much that only 
larger attendance can finance them. 


Convention committees strive to give members 
what they want and what they can or will buy. So 
much depends on local circumstances. What holds 
true for one state convention is invalid for others. 
This does not preclude, however, sharing of informa- 
tion and experience by the state associations. We 
hope in the near future that the National Association 
of the Deaf will be able to provide comparative fig- 
ures on state association conventions. Perhaps Rep- 
resentatives of Cooperating Member associations can 
bring such data to the next NAD convention in Las 
Vegas for a brochure available to others. Such in- 
formation should include membership dues, regis- 
tration fees and admission to various convention 
events. 


National Technical Institute 


Following the announcement of the selection of 
the head of the National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf at Rochester Institute of Technology, there has 
been considerable speculation as to the makeup of 
the staff. According to the announcement, applica- 
tions should be sent to the NTID’s dean. 


It is understood that a skeleton staff will be ap- 
pointed to get the NTID organized. As fast as we 
can obtain the information, we will attempt to out- 
line admission policies and initial course offerings. 
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President’s Message 


My Back Is To The Wall. 
You May Not Know It Yet 
But So Is Yours. 


By Robert G. Sanderson 


(A talk delivered to the 1967 participants 
in the Leadership Training Program in 
the Area of the Deaf at San Fernando 
Valley State College, Northridge, Cali- 
fornia, January 23, 1967.) 


A quick backward look. 


It is odd that, during all my years in 
school and college, I had never once been 
made aware of any of the problems be- 
setting deaf people with the exception of 
the one of immediate concern to me—that 
of getting a job. In the light of my pres- 
ent knowledge it seems almost incredible 
that even today so few deaf people leave 
college with an understanding of them- 
selves in relation to society. I do not 
know why this is so—unless it be that 
there are so few teachers who know any- 
thing at all about deafness. I rather feel 
now that it may be due to the fact that 
the sociology of deafness is unexplored 
territory; I am not aware of a single book 
on the subject. Dr. Harry Best wrote what 
closely approached one, but it was more 
of a statistical almanac than anything 
else; it did not delve into the theories 
and principles of sociology as they might 
be applied to deaf people and which would 
help us to understand a little more about 
the complexities of deafness. 


For five years after leaving college I 
“integrated’’; the only society I knew was 
that of hearing people, since there were 
no deaf people in the small Nevada com- 
munity where I lived and worked. I was 
a rotten, carefree scalawag, a bachelor 
who loved life, fishing and freedom. Sud- 
denly all that changed. 

[ got married. 

But—let’s get back to theories. 


Take Einstein. I wonder whether any 
of you have read Bertrand Russell’s ex- 
cellent work, ‘‘Einstein’s Theory of Rela- 
tivity Made Easy.” If you haven't, I 
recommend it highly. Relativity may, 
with a bit of stretching here and there, 
be made applicable to people as. well as 
stars. As was explained in the book— 
and I do not pretend to understand all of 
it—observers at different points in space 
will obtain completely different perspec- 
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tives. To one the bits of light we call 
stars may be receding; to another they 
may be approaching; to yet another, pass- 
ing by. Each will develop his own prin- 
ciples, affected by many variables in- 
cluding his own orbit. 

That last word, orbit, is the one that 
concerns me most now. 

My orbit changed. Those rotten, care- 
free days became happy, carefilled days. 
I faced new situations for which I had 
not been prepared, problems about which 
I knew nothing. As I moved into the deaf 
community I found that everyone seemed 
to share common concerns, but no one 
was doing much about them. The leader- 
ship was willing, enthusiastic, but un- 
trained and undisciplined, and generally 
ineffective. And quite unsophisticated. As 
a tenderfoot, I was greenest of all. Then, 
so to speak, I began serving time. They 
were difficult times because I came face 
to face with one of the harsh facts of 
daily life: development of leaders pre- 
supposes that the individuals will have 
both the time and money needed to as- 
sume an active role. Time and money 
are needed to acquire training also. 

Those requirements—time and money— 
probably explain why there are so few 
deaf leaders available to the community 
today. 

As you will learn from your own study 
of the power structure of the community, 
those in the lower economic echelons are 
seldom leaders. They are tied to pro- 
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duction jobs where their time is literally 
translated into money by the company. 
When they must—and deaf people fre- 
quently do!—take time off for community 
work, they lose family money that is not 
easily made up. As we move up in the 
structure, into technical and professional 
positions, time becomes available because 
the employers of such persons are more 
likely to realize the value of the com- 
pany of a man who is active in com- 
munity affairs; but deaf people become 
correspondingly fewer, since those of col- 
lege calibre compose a disproportionately 
smaller part of the working force. 

There are many other factors affecting 
development of leadership among deaf 
people but I shall not go into depth at 
this time; I would rather hope that you 
discover here, for yourselves, what they 
are and how they affect your own situa- 
tion. It is sufficient for me to say now 
that I was quite fortunate in landing a 
job where I was able to work my way up 
into a favorable time position; and even 
more fortunate in having a boss who 
was understanding and encouraging and 
who was thinking not only of her own 
needs but of those of the community too. 
Such people are rare. 


A look at the present. 


As I said, we see things from our own 
perspective, subject to our own orbit. I 
wanted you to have that condensed bi- 
ography of me so that you will under- 
stand that my reactions, my _ thinking, 
my ideas, are all conditioned by my ex- 
periences which may or may not be 
similar to yours. You may see things 
quite differently from the way I do; I 
shall understand. I only hope that each 
of you, as you move through this exeiting, 
strange and sometimes dismaying Leader- 
ship Training program, will keep an open 
mind and heart. 

At present, I am in a dual role, one 
in which my theories, dreams and ideas 
clash with reality. It is one thing to speak 
of the needs of deaf people—as I must do 
in my role as president of the National 
Association of the Deaf—to anyone who 
will flatter me by listening; and it is quite 
another thing to develop a practical pro- 
gram as Coordinator of Services to the 
Deaf for the Utah State Board of Educa- 
tion. There are specific limitations in 
terms of personnel, time, money and 
facilities. I hope that these shall be some- 
what remedied by the legislature now in 
session. 

I frequently find that my two roles blend 
into each other; it is difficult to say 
where one leaves off and the other begins. 
I am sometimes acting in official capacity 
for both roles simultaneously. I may be 
helping a man with a rehabilitation prob- 
lem, but all too frequently end up helping 
him with insurance, legal, family or driver 
license problems—concerns of the NAD. 

Now, with all of that as a backdrop I 
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would like to present to you some of my 
observations culled from a long year of 
‘‘back-to-the-wall’’ counseling. 


Deaf youth with multiple disabilities. 

Probably, as teachers you have become 
acutely aware of the problems posed by 
deaf children who have other disabilities 
such as cerebral palsy, aphasia, brain 
damage, emotional disturbance, crippled 
arms and legs, hemiplegics, paraplegics, 
hemiparesis, blindness or mental retarda- 
tion. It is even likely that you have tried 
to teach them. 

My problem is two-fold; I have to try 
to think my way through the maze of in- 
terrelated problems so that I can propose 
some solutions at the national level, and 
I have to figure out what to do with the 
youngsters who have been referred to me 
by those who have failed to help them. 
Here and now; the time has come for 
action. The crop of drug-saved, drug- 
damaged babies has reached us. They 
are 16, 17, 18 years old, as pitiful a seg- 
ment of humanity as I ever hope to have 
to see. They are asking for help; their 
parents are pressing for action—they can- 
not face the prospect of caring for Johnny 
or Jill for life. My back is to the wall. 
You may not know it yet, but so is yours. 

There is no facility in my state to which 
I can send a deaf youth who is illiterate, 
emotionally disturbed, crippled, and yet 
possessed of a good mind, where he can 
receive training in a trade that will en- 
able him to earn at least a bare living 
for himself; there is no place to which 
I ean send him for additional education— 
adult education programs I have begun 
are geared to ‘‘normal”’ deaf adults right 
now, because there is no such person In 
my state who is skilled at teaching mul- 
tiply handicapped deaf adults. Remem- 
ber, the schools have failed, so I am not 
st all inclined to hire a school teacher 
and give the youngsters more of the same! 

Here my NAD role intrudes. We have 
arranged with the Job Corps to accept 
the deaf at one camp, where, hopefully, 
we will be able to get some job training 
for them at the beginners level. Unhap- 
pily, the Job Corps has rejected out of 
hand any multiply handicapped deaf 
youths and any who are illiterate. 

So what can I do? Well, at this time 
I have about 10 multiply handicapped chil- 
dren and adults among my caseload. One 
is 54 years old; the youngest is 14. I have 
placed two illiterates at a local college 
which has a strong vocational training 
program. The college instructor feels that 
he can teach by demonstration; all read- 
ing and theory aspects have been elim- 
inated. Both of these young men are over 
21; one has no written language at all, 
no spoken language and only gestures for 
communication. Yet he is bright, alert, 
and I feel he can learn. He picks up the 
signs I teach him so quickly that it is 
obvious he has been starved for com- 
munication. 
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The other boy can read at the second 
grade level; he is a fine young man—a 
classic example of the oral syndrome. 
This syndrome, as I call it for want of 
a better name, is the young person who 
has bounced through a succession of day 
school and oral school speech programs, 
learned to speak a few isolated words, 
learned to understand a few words with 
his residual hearing—and failed miserably 
at everything else. He cannot add three 
single figures, read a newspaper nor write 
a simple request. 


These two boys have multiple disabili- 
ties—their deafness, sheer educational de- 
privation and utter lack of communica- 
tion. But they are comparatively simple 
cases to deal with. 

Two other cases are not quite so sim- 
ple; their disabilities include: hemiparesis 
(muscular weakness of the right hem- 
isphere); partial paralysis; emotional 
problems; borderline retardation; pro- 
nounced expressive aphasia; educational 
deprivation (neither got far in school); 
and cerebral palsy. They are also handi- 
capped by parental rejection, which prob- 
ably set off the whole evil chain. 


What can be done? I am faced with 
the utter lack of any rehabilitation facility 
in my state that would possibly provide 
meaningful services to deaf youths with 
such problems. The boys cannot compre- 
hend written instruction nor follow them 
so the hearing instructor who might pos- 
sibly be interested in such cases must 
decline them for the simple reason that 
he lacks the time. To give them the 
time required would deprive the rest of 
the class of their rights. And the only 
trade school where the boys might pos- 
sibly learn something is at the post high 
school or junior college levels. 

So I hunted for a place throughout the 
nation. One facility in the Midwest agreed 
to take one of the boys on an unconditional 
basis—and later informed me that ‘“‘the 
heavy demand for space’’ required that 
he be placed on a waiting list. 

Finally, I reached another southwestern 
facility; they have expressed to me their 
strong misgivings and doubts as_ to 
whether they can help the boys although 
they have a special project for deaf peo- 
ple going on and are doing some fine 
work. I believe these boys are sufficient- 
ly motivated to learn, and they are cer- 
tainly bright enough despite the psychol- 
ogists’ gloomy reports. The expense of 
sending these two boys out of state will 
be terrific—possibly about $2300 each for 
a six-month period. Yet—the philosophy 
of rehabilitation is to help those who can 
be helped and to give the client the bene- 
fit of a doubt. 


Still, I am unhappy. I feel that I can 
do much more for deaf people right at 
home if the needed facility were avail- 
able. I have therefore written up the out- 
line of a plan which I hope I shall be 
able to accomplish in Utah. It is an am- 
bitious plan, but I feel it is practical and 
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with the money and personnel I am sure 
that it can be implemented. I am happy 
to say, I have administrative support. 
Utah DVR is enlightened and is ready to 
go as soon as the money is available. 
There is a big job to do; exciting times, 
those of building, lie ahead. I hope that 
I can persuade some of you to share the 
challenges and the pleasures of accom- 
plishment with me. The possibilities for 
learning, for self-improvement, for serv- 
ice, for advancement, are excellent and 
are limited only by the _ individual’s 
capacity for creative work. 

The plan includes as its primary goal, 
a Center for the Deaf and Hard of Hear- 
ing, in which comprehensive services can 
be provided. It need not be very large 
nor very elaborate, but it surely shall be 
flexible and adaptable. 

The National Scene 

The National Association of the Deaf 
is now enjoying a dynamic period of 
growth, of renewed interest on the part 
of its supporters, and is trying to develop 
a strong service program at the national 
level. Of course, with only one full-time 
professional and a small supporting staff, 
the office is overloaded with work and it 
is unavoidable that some programs get 
bogged down once in a while. Our com- 
mitteemen are all volunteers, and as such 
they can give only so much of their 
time. 

I would like to give you a broad picture 
of what we are trying to do: 

We are actively working, in the Home 
Office, on projects for Captioned Films 
for the Deaf—evaluating films for them. 
We have submitted a strong plan to the 
Job Corps and are ready to implement it 
as soon as we get the green light on 
which camp our deaf youth will be sent 
to. 

We have a contract with the Civil De- 
fense people for developing a practical 
system of shelter adaptation and a warn- 
ing system. 

And, we are actively working on: 

The Registry of Interpreters for the 
Deaf; 

A cultural program—involving the Na- 
tional Theatre of the Deaf; 

Community service centers for deaf peo- 
ple; 

Legislation—involving 
driving privileges; 

Development of a national program for 
the teaching of the language of signs; 

Interagency cooperation (The Deafness 
Research Foundation, is one example); 

Fighting to open up new employment 
opportunities through our Civil Service 
Committee; 

Striving to create more visibility for 
deaf leaders at the community level by 
sending our people to speak at every 
function to which we can wangle an in- 
vitation; 

Developing a stronger voice for deaf 
people through the organization, the 
judicious use of our publicity media (THE 
DEAF AMERICAN); 
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Development of strong stands on edu- 
cation so that deaf leadership will have 
a rallying point; 

Provision of a public forum for deaf 
and hearing people to be heard with their 
ideas and feelings—a forum available 
at no other place—in the pages of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN; 

A growing plan for international coop- 
eration and exchange of information and 
culture; 

An information center available to all— 
on current and past issues; publications 
available at postage-cost or free, for the 
most part: 

Research programs in development and 
planning stages; 

And our pride and joy, THE DEAF 
AMERICAN magazine, the world’s fore- 
most journal of, by, and for deaf people; 
and for those who are concerned with 
deafness. It is the best and only maga- 
zine that gives a sociological picture of 
deafness, a running account of deaf Amer- 
icana, a social welfare journal of current 
and historical significance. It is the most 
unique magazine in the annals of the 
publishing business: a high quality pro- 
duction put out by a staff of one: just 
on? man; Jess M. Smith, editor and vice 
president of the NAD. The feature writers 
send him copy—and from there it is 
his baby in one of the most complex op- 
erations I can think of. 

(I also sell subscriptions and member- 
ships. ) 

The NAD has a long way to go; we 
are in the process of building. We need 
many craftsmen — advisors, committee- 
men, workmen, both deaf and hearing, 
in order to build a strong and effective 
organization that will be able to reach 
deaf people at the grass roots level with 
effective help when they need it. I in- 
vite each of you to join. Your member- 
ship alone will be helpful; your ideas, 
when you have them, should be shared 
with the leadership, and if the ideas are 
good they will get attention. Service on 
committees, attendance at conventions 
and vocality are desired. 

We need professional leadership and 
guidance; we need to learn from those 
who know how. We’re not afraid to ask 
for help and use it when offered. 

We are moving... . 


Ba bo % 


Your opportunities here for learning 
are unparallelled. You can sluff off easily, 
or you can pitch in and work for the 
next seven months. If you are genuinely 
interested in getting ahead, in being a 
part of the great new social movement 
in behalf of deaf people, of participating, 
of developing your own leadership capa- 
bilities, then you can do so. Deaf people 
with their multiple needs: better educa- 
tion, wider vocational opportunities, more 
adult education programs, social welfare 
assistance, cultural opportunities . .. are 
asking for your help. 

Thank you. 
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Travel Committee 
Dennis J. Ablett, Chairman 
475 Buckner Road 
M2nasscs, Virginia 22110 
Members: 
C-rrell M. Parker, D. C. 
Frederick C. Schreiber, Marylend 


Distinguished Service Award Committee 


Victor Galloway, Chairman 
18626 Nordhoff 
Northridge, California 91325 


Members: 
Rehabilitation end Welfare Committee 


Herold H. Ramger, Chairman 
6207 Ruthland Road 
Ozkland, Celifornia 94611 


Maryland Association Sets 
1968 Convention for June 7-9 


The Maryland Association of the Deaf 
will hold its next convention at the 
Carousel Motel in Ocean City, Md., June 
7-9, 1968. Current officers of the MAD: 
Alexander Fleischman, Greenbelt, presi- 
dent; Malcolm Norwood, Hyattsville, first 
vice president; James A. Barrack, Tow- 
son, second vice president; Alfred Sonnen- 
strahl, Silver Spring, secretary; and John 
E. Hook, Jr., Baltimore, treasurer. Trus- 
tees are August. P. Herdtfelder (chair- 
man), Silver Spring; S. Rozelle McCall 
and Sheldon A. Blumenthal, both of Balti- 
more, 


New England Gallaudet Association 
Elects Officers for 1966-1968 


At its convention at Brattleboro, Vt., 
last fall, the New England Gallaudet Asso- 
ciation elected officers for 1966-68 as 
follows: 

Dominick V. Bonura, Brattleboro, presi- 
dent; Sears Cummings, Somerville, Mass., 
vice president; Patricia A. Dow, Con- 
cord, N. H., secretary; Abram Cohen, 
Providence, R. I., treasurer; Mrs. Caro- 
line Moran (chairman), New Hartford, 
Conn., Frank Sholes, Jr., Providence, and 
Bernard Lofchie, Boston, Mass., trustees. 
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A Deaf Man of Diverse Talents... 


William Ulen Lynch: Deputy United States Marshal 


$5. $10; $15)... $50.2... youre’ out! 

How often have you watched TV panei- 
ists on ‘‘What’s My Line?’”’ guess wrong 
the occupational pursuits of the guest of 
the evening who faced their barrage of 
desperate grilling? You might even have 
chuckled with Mr. Daly, the moderator 
when he flipped the tell-tale $50 placard 
to signalize the defeat of the super-guess- 
ers despite their sly cues. Unconsciously 
you would find yourself imitating the 
panelists in shaking your head in wonder- 
ment upon finding out at last the unusual 
line of work your human target was en- 
gaged in. 

Such would have been the scene had 
the TV panelists tried to probe into the 
unique background of William Ulen Lynch, 
now 71 but who has been totally deaf 
since he was 44%—who was born in the 
District of Columbia but who lived most 
of his life in the nearby Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, under almost complete anonymity. 


William Ulen Lynch was one of six 
children of a prominent physician-surgeon 
of Washington, D.C., yet the deaf lad in 
his early teens became the terror of the 
police and of the neighborhood as he led 
his gang on its many depredations and 
robberies. Also he was the despair of 
his parents and the school principal be- 
cause he ran away from Kendall School 
more times than he cared to remember. 


Truth is stranger than fiction and 
W.U.L. years later became a deputy 
marshal employed by the Department of 
Justice for over 38 years—mostly as an 
accountant, but toting while on a mar- 
shal’s duty revolvers and blackjacks to 
escort hardened criminals to distant peni- 
tentiaries. Shades of Jekyll and Hyde? 
Well, not quite. 

W.U.L. by accident also learned to be 
an embalmer, was a trusted one in a 
leading funeral home in Washington, D.C., 
moonlighting in this capacity over a span 
of 10 years. 

Even at his advanced age, William Ulen 
Lynch was in the summer of 1965 driving 
his own car when a hit and run driver 
from Massachusetts ploughed into the 
rear of his car throwing it against a 
telephone pole and inflicting a 32-inch 
gash in his skull. Picked up unconscious 
by the police he was rushed to a hospital 
where he came to and fought tooth and 
nail with the doctors who insisted on de- 
taining him overnight. The incredulous 
surgeons, with their job hardly finished, 
finally, with great reluctance, let him go 
after he had signed a voluntary release. 
The reason for W.U.L.’s great haste to 
get back home was that his retarded 
sister was left all alone, staying up and 
waiting for him’to give her supper and 
to put her. to bed. Because of his blood- 
splattered clothes which he had not ‘yet 
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By DAVID PEIKOFF 


This picture of William Ulen Lynch was taken 
shortly before he enrolled in the Kendall School. 


shed he repelled all would-be Good Samari- 
tan passing motorists, and he trudged at 
a snail’s pace and in great pain for 1% 
tours before he got back to his home 
only half a mile away. He not only sur- 
vived to tell the tale but several months 
later, at the age of 70, he shoveled off 
high drifts of snow during Washington’s 
record snowfall to make a clear passage 
leading to his doctor’s office after he had 
scolded the old medico of the likelihood 
of a court suit had one of his patients 
slipped on the icy sidewalk. W.U.L. ac- 
cepted the medico’s bluff to shovel snow 
and he did it in three hours of intermittent 
manual labor with his own shovel which 
he always carried in his car. The amazed 
doctor later conducted a thorough check- 
up of this Amazon and made the confi- 
dent prediction that W.U.L. could live 
for many more years, so strong was his 
heart and so sturdy was his constitution. 


Who is this William Ulen Lynch? Let 
him tell his life story in his inimitable 
style: 5 

“T was not born deaf but was just like 
any other normal child. At the age of 
three years my parents noticed there 
was something amiss with me but didn't 
know what was wrong because when they 
ealled me home from playing with the 
children of the neighbo-hood of Mt. Pleas- 
ant (near 14th Street and Columbia Road, 
N.W.) I would not answer their call. For 
one thing I was tongue-tied and unable 
to talk at all. I was frequently whipped 
with a cat o’ nine tails and put to bed 
for a week at a time on bread: and: water 
only. But I kept on refusing to answer 
their call to come home, so my dad who 
was a physician’ and: surgeon, took me to 
a hospital for a complete physical exam- 


ination to find out what was wrong. They 
found I was gradually losing my hearing 
and at 4% years practically all my hear- 
ing was gone and none of the specialists 
of those days could diagnose my troubles. 


“Then when I was brought home I was 
left to shift for myself and sent to the 
public schools just like any other normal 
hearing person. While in school I never 
learned anything but was promoted from 
class to class each year with others in my 
class until I was about 10 years old. Af- 
ter school I was allowed to run around 
with other children of my age and finally 
joined a gang of bad neighboring boys who 
committed every crime lnown on _ the 
statute books. 


“The cops could never catch me per- 
sonally but caught some of the others. 
In those days the police either walked 
their beats or rode on bicycles, and most 
of them wore handlebar moustaches. 
Whenever the cops on bicycles chased 
any one of the boys, the others would 
turn around in circles to try to catch the 
cops’ bicycles, and when the cops saw 
this they gave up trying to catch us 
for the day. 


“‘We used to break into stores, steal 
coins from the change holders of street 
ear conductors, open safes and steal all 
the money we could lay our hands on. 
This was possible because the father of 
one of the gang owned and ran a hard- 
ware store. He was a locksmith as well. 
The boy taught us what he learned from 
his dad. This kept on until I was about 
13 years old. The cops surmised I did 
most of the jobs of the gang and that 
I was the goat for all their doings. Of 
course, I knew I did wrong, but I was 
having lots of fun. The cops and the 
judge came to see my father at night and 
I was always punished at home and 
locked in my room for days at a time. 


““As my dad was a doctor and had an 
office on the first floor of our house I 
was always making noise in the basement 
with our pet collie dog and it interferred 
with my father’s practice and he did not 
know what to do with me. 


“My father was a surgeon as well as 
a physician. He was also chief inspector 
of food of the D. C. Health Department. 
It was also his duty to attend all hang- 
ings and executions in D. C. jail and to 
confirm the fact that prisoners were dead 
before they were cut down from ropes 
or removed from electric chairs for bur- 
ial. My father likewise. owned and. op- 
erated a drug store at the southeast 
corner of 14th Street and Rhode Island, 
N.W., which was managed by my cousin, 
a pharmacist. My dad also conducted his 
practice at his home office. At that time 
it was not unusual for physicans to per- 
form certain operations in their own home 
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W. U. L. (holding the ball) acted as captain of the Kendali School’s basketball team during the 1912-1913 
season. 


with the help of a nurse and some of the 
older members of the family. 


“At this time my father felt that he 
had to do something about me because 
he was losing business on account of my 
searing the daylights out of his patients in 
his office. He was a great friend of Ed- 
ward Miner Gallaudet, who suggested that 
father send me to Kendall School to see 
what they could do with me. 


“This was the turning point in my life. 
I had to begin my education from scratch. 
But it proved to be a tough beginning. 
I ran away from school every day for 
about six months because I felt insecure 
and was being placed with ‘‘crazy’’ peo- 
ple when I saw them use wild sign 
language and watched all those horrible 
facial expressions made by the pupils. 
The police and my family had to hunt me 
out and bring me back to Kendall School. 
After six months I began to feel that the 
Kendall School officials were really try- 
ing to help me, so I stopped running 
away and settled down to real business 
and quickly made up what I lost in the 
public schools. At this time I had an 
operation on my tongue and had the 
underside cut back about two _ inches. 
Then I began to make a lot of noises and 
you could hear me two blocks away. 


“T graduated from Kendall School in 
June 1913 and was promptly admitted 
into the Preparatory Class of Gallaudet 
College in the fall of the same year. I 
learned rapidly because I had an agree- 
ment with the college that if I kept my 
school marks above 90 I would be al- 
lowed to go home from Friday afternoon 
till Sunday night, thus associating my- 
self with hearing people and _ learning 
faster. 


‘Up to this time I could not talk or 
read the lips, so I devised a plan to learn 
both at the same time. The college had 
no provision for teaching this part of 
my education at that time. So at night 
I went to the manager of a drug store 
with a plan to learn to talk and read the 
lips. I stood at the end of a drug counter 
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and watched customers’ faces and _ lips 
and tried to remember their lip move- 
ments and to guess what they asked for. 
Then when the clerk brought out the 
goods wanted I looked at them to see if 
I was right or wrong. At first I was wrong 
many times but as the years rolled on 
I got better and better. Then I became 
somewhat of an expert lipreader and 
could understand people better all the 
time. The greatest trouble I had was to 
get people to understand my speech. 


“In 1918, I graduated from Gallaudet 
College with a bachelor of science degree 
in chemistry. I studied organic chemistry 
mostly because my father was always 
trying to get my hearing back in which 
case I would have entered a medical 
school to become a doctor, but Dad died 
prematurely during the dreadful Asian flu 
epidemic of 1916 which carried away 
thousands of victims in its wake. No one 
was allowed to leave the house without 
wearing a flu mask. I still had 2% years 
of college studies ahead of me when Dad 
passed away. I managed to stick it out 
the full five years and I was the only 
member of the family with a college de- 
gree. My two older brothers were in the 
Army and the Navy at that time as we 
were at war with the Kaiser’s goosestep- 
ping Huns. My younger brother and sis- 
ters were still attending grade schools so 
I became the sole support of the family. 
I attended college during the day and 
worked in a war factory at night, getting 
no more than three hours of sleep a day 
to do my homework. 


“Upon graduation from Gallaudet Col- 
lege I got a job in the War Risk Bureau 
(now Veterans Bureau) and stayed there 
only 14% years when peace was declared. 
Since I was the last one to be taken on 
I was naturally the first to receive a no- 
tice of layoff because of reduction in the 
labor force. The day after I was dis- 
missed I went around the office to bid 
goodbye to all I knew. They were sur- 
prised to see me let out because I was 
a good worker and was co-coach of the 


girls basketball team. The last person 
I said farewell to was a woman who the 
night before had been at the home of a 
friend playing cards and she was told of 
an opening in the accounts division of 
the Department of Justice. They called 
Justice to confirm the opening and the 
women collectively told Justice officials 
about my being deaf yet being an excel- 
lent worker. They said for me to come 
over the next day to see the chief of ac- 
counts section at Justice. I talked with 
him for about an hour before he gave 
me a card and told me to go to the Civil 
Service Commission and turn the card 
in and wait. In 10 minutes I got another 
card to deliver to Justice. 


“T was immediately put on the payroll. 
At this time the division was almost a 
year behind in their work because of 
shortage of help, but after I started work- 
ing I brought them up to normal in six 
months and received rapid promotions un- 
til I became assistant to the division chief. 
I stayed there until the last four years of 
my government service when my work 
was transferred to the General Account- 
ing Office. 


“Since I had the highest seniority I was 
transferred to the U. S. Court House and 
the accounting section of the U. S. Mar- 
shal’s office and was made a field deputy 
marshal. Most of my duties had to do 
with daily collection of fines (from indi- 
vidual offenders of the law as well as 
from corporations charged with the breach 
of antitrust laws). Daily I had to deposit 
them in the U. S. Treasury, but on numer- 
ous occasions when needed I went out 
with other deputies to make arrests and 
to transfer prisoners to places of confine- 
ment such as Alderson, W. Va. (for 
women); Lewisburg, Penna. (for men), 
and to various U. S. Marshals’ offices for 
trials. During all this time I had no 
trouble with prisoners as they were se- 
curely handcuffed and had their feet tied 
to bars and chains at the floor of «back 
seat of autos, and special locks were used 
on all doors which could only be opened 
on the outside with a special key. When 
necessary to transport prisoners over- 
night or for a few days they were fed 
sandwiches, coffee, pie, etc., while re- 
maining in the auto. At night the prison- 
ers were locked up in county or state 
jails. The deputies slept at hotels and 
the next day they would go to the jails, 
pay sheriff’s fees and take their hand- 
cuffed prisoners in autos and tie their 
feet to bar chains and continue to their 
destination. Sometimes prisoners were 
transported by plane. In this instance 
they could not be handcuffed but they 
would not dare jump out of planes and 
they always gave their word of honor 
they would not try to escape. 


“T had a fully normal sister who was 
eight years my junior. She lived with 
us but she did not pay for her share of 
room and board. She had become dis- 
appointed in her love life and tried her 
best to set the house on fire. She made 
so much trouble for our housekeepers and 
threatened to take our retarded sister to 
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U. L. shortly after his graduation 
from Gallaudet College. 


Debonair W. 


her grave with her. I had to sack the 
last housekeeper because she was a dope 
fiend. Then I was compelled to put my 
handicapped sister somewhere until I 
could get another housekeeper. So I had 
to place her in a nursing home which 
made my sister so unhappy as people at 
this place took everything from her. But 
my older sister continued to make trou- 
ble at home, so... 


‘After I had reached the age of 60 
years and after having been in the service 
of the Justice Department for 38 years I 
decided to call it quits and submitted my 
retirement request to the U. S. Marshal 
in order to stay at home and look after 
my retarded sister who has been much 
happier as a result. I gave up a wonder- 
ful life with hearing people—dancing, go- 
ing to parties and visiting with my deaf 
friends. I am not a bit sorry for having 
made the decision. Of course, I missed 
the good life and an opportunity on two 
different occasions to get married.” 


Here William Ulen Lynch, as an after- 
thought, continues his narration concern- 
ing his newfound sideline—embalming: 


“During the last two years of my under- 
graduate Gallaudet days I left home and 
moved into a rooming house about five 
doors from home because I could not get 
along with my older brother (who is now 
dead). At that time I was still working 
as a deputy marshal. When I came home 
from work at 5 o’clock one day I found 
three cops outside the rooming house. 
They would not let anyone in. I tried to 
elbow my way into the house, explaining 
that I had a room on the third floor. One 
of the cops went inside and after confer- 
ring with the captain he beckoned me in- 
side. The captain knew me very well 
and asked me if I lived there and when 
I nodded affirmatively he queried of me: 
‘What do you know about this?’ I replied 
that I did not know what he was talking 
about. Then he escorted me upstairs to 


A_ horseback riding enthusiast, W. U. L. posed for 
this picture at Laurel, Md., in 1936. 
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a room on the second floor and opened 
the door. A male roomer was lying dead 
on the bed in an awkward position. The 
captain informed me I would have to be 
detained until they found out how the 
roomer died. In a couple of hours all of 
us went to the undertaker’s operating 
room. Those who did not want to see 
the autopsy remained behind. I stayed to 
see the autopsy and the coroner gave his 
verdict as death from heart disease. I 
watched the man fixed up by the em- 
balmer and talked to the undertakers and 
was told I could go home when I wanted 
to. 


“Sometime later the undertaker re- 
ceived a phone call from the police to 
come to an apartment to remove the 
body of a dead man who weighed 285 
pounds. He had died two days earlier 
and his wife refused to believe he was 
dead and thought he was just sound 
asleep. But his body was decomposing 
and neighbors summoned the police. 

“At that time the regular embalmer 
had been sick for 10 days and the under- 
taker could not borrow an embalmer from 
another undertaker, so he called my 
house and asked that I come around to 
see him. He told me what had happened 
and asked if I would go after the body 
and embalm it. I told him I had never 
done the job but had seen it done a few 
times and that I knew what to do. The 
undertaker sent me in company with an- 
other employe to get the body and bring 
it back and fix it up the best I could. 
It was 11:30 p.m. when I began to work 
on the dead man. I worked on him until 
about 8 a.m. and did a real good job. I 
was well paid for it. Thereafter, when- 
ever the undertaker needed any extra help 
he always called on me. The reason I 
finally called it quits was that I got tired 
of people remarking about me as_ they 
saw me on the street in front of the under- 
taker’s parlor: ‘There goes the em- 
balmer.’ I felt that after having fussed 


over some 400 limpid human bodies I had 
had my fill of the work.” 


W.U.L.’s unusual’ occupations bring to 


the surface just another of some 400 differ- 
ent lines of work in which the American 
deaf have succeeded. With automation 
setting in to cause much concern among 
the younger generations of deaf jobseek- 
ers they would do well to remember that 
the art of getting along with their hear- 
ing fellow workers is a sure bet for them 
to make headway in well-paying jobs. 
Prejudices resulting from lack of knowl- 
edge about the capabilities of the deaf 
were rife then as now, but instead of 
lamenting about the world being stacked 
against him, W.U.L. gritted his teeth, 
kept his eyes and mind open and with his 
hat in his hand he walked into the hearts 
of his hearing workers who were friends 
of his for many years. 


After the NFSD Convention... . 


Go. SEE 
EUROPE!!! 


21 DAYS — $655.00 


e Plane e Interpreting » Tips 
e Sightseeing » Bus o Fees 
053 Meals 
ENGLAND — HOLLAND — BELGIUM — 


GERMANY: — AUSTRIA _— SWITZERLAND — 
ITALY — FRANCE 


JULY 24 TO AUGUST 14 


If you are between 35 and 79 years of age — 
you are most WELCOME!!! Go On — Spend 
Some of Your Savings!!! Live! 


“DAD avidowitz 


(Hard of Hearing—Gallaudet ‘36—Teacher 25 
years. Former President Union League—Two 
Trips to Europe, Guided 34—1966 A Success!) 
9 Wood St. 
Spring Valley, New York 10977 


WIRELESS 
BABY CRY SIGNAL..$65.00 


Transmitter in baby’s bedroom; receiver in par- 
ents’ bedroom or any room; no extension cord. 


WIRELESS DOOR 
BELL SIGNALS 


AUTOMATIC FLASH LIGHT SIGNAL 
Transmitter from door bell ----..----~----- $30.00 
Receiver for each room __----------------- $20.00 
One signal from one or two door bells. 


AUTOMATIC STEADY AND 

FLASH LIGHT SIGNALS 

Transmitter from door bell —_----_________ $35.00 
Receiver for each room -_-_----.----2----- $20.00 


Two signals from two door bells. Both turn off 
lights average of 15 seconds. No _ installation 
wiring except from door bells. 


Heller’s Instrument Works 


621 Avalon Avenue 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 95401 
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Council Of Organizations Serving The Deaf 
Comes Into Being At January 27 Board Meeting 


At a board of directors meeting held 
at the International Hotel, adjacent to 
John F. Kennedy International Airport, 
New York City, on January 27, 1967, the 
Council of Organizations Serving the Deaf 
came into being. For a year and a half 
Laurin Hyde Associates had conducted 
a survey-study under a contract with the 
National Health Council as to the feasi- 
bility of such an ‘“‘umbrella’’ organization. 

Incorporated under the law of the State 
of New York, the stated purpose of the 
Council (COSD) is ‘‘to promote the best 
interests of deaf persons through coopera- 
tive efforts by the autonomous member 
organizations of and for the deaf.’’ This 
purpose shall be accomplished by: 

1. Striving to eliminate social and eco- 
nomic barriers which handicap deaf per- 
sons. 

2. Supporting measures directed to the 
prevention of deafness. 

3. Coordinating and strengthening the 
services of its member organizations with 
due regard to their respective established 
functions but only in a manner consistent 
with objectives and purposes permitted 
an organization exempt under Section 
501(c)(3) of the Internal Revenue of 1954, 
as amended. 

4. Providing liaison between organiza- 
tions of and for the deaf and other organi- 
zations having a substantive interest in 
the deaf and their problems. 

5. Facilitating the sharing of informa- 
tion about deafness and the welfare of 
the deaf and providing information about 
deafness. 

6. Enlisting the support of various 
organizations and of the general public 
in the development of economic, social, 
cultural and other opportunities for deaf 
persons. 

7. Soliciting and dispensing funds for 
the accomplishment of these purposes. 

Fourteen organizations serving the deaf 
were represented at an exploratory meet- 
ing held in Chicago in June 1966 and were 
invited to become members of the COSD. 
Nine of them accepted and designated 
two board members each to attend the 
organizational meeting. Due to the snow- 
storm which closed the Chicago airport, 
four board members were unable to at- 
tend, as was one other representative. 
The organizations and their board mem- 
bers: 

American Athletic Association of the 
Deaf: Edward C. Carney and James A. 
Barrack. 

Board for Missions of the Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod: Rev. H. W. 
Rohe and Rev. Daniel H. Pokorny. 

Conference of Church Workers Among 
the Deaf: Gordon W. Clarke and Rev. Otto 
Berg (absent). 

Gallaudet College Alumni Association: 
Max Friedman and Loy E. Golladay. 

International Catholic Deaf Association: 
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COSD BOARD—“Success’’ was the sign made by the board members of the newly established Council of 
bold oda Ca Serving the Deaf which held its first meeting January 27, 1967, at Kennedy Airport’s Inter- 
nati 


onal Hotel. 
the deaf population. 


Barrack, Emil 

Rev. H. W. Rohe, Alexander Fleischman. 

Warshawsky, L. B. Warshawsky and L. S. 

Rev. Otto Berg. 

Emil Ladner and Guy Lively. 
National Association of the Deaf: Mer- 

vin D. Garretson and Don G. Pettingill. 


National Congress of Jewish Deaf: Alex- 
ander Fleischman and Mrs. Celia War- 
shawsky (absent). 


National Fraternal Society of the Deaf: 
L. S. Cherry and L. B. Warshawsky (both 
absent). 


Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf: 
Dr. Elizabeth Benson and Kenneth Huff 
(absent). 


A nominating committee, consisting of 
one representative from each of the nine 
member organizations, met the evening 
of January 26 to draw up a slate of offi- 
cers for board consideration. The bylaws 
of the COSD stipulate that there can be 
only one officer from a given organiza- 
tion holding office in the COSD at a given 
time. 


Officers chosen: 


President: Mervin D. Garretson (two- 
year term). 


President-elect: 
(two-year term). 


Vice president: 


Edward C. Carney 


Emil Ladner (one-year 


term). 

Secretary: Kenneth Huff (one-year 
term). 

Treasurer: Rev. H. W. Rohe (one-year 
term). 


Elected to serve with the officers on 
the executive committee for one year 
were Alexander Fleischman and L. S. 
Cherry. 


A nominating committee consisting of 


Left to right, back row: The Rev. Daniel H. Pokorny, Loy E. 
beth Benson, Max Friedman, Don G. Pettingill, Guy J. Lively, Gordon W. Clarke. 


Unable to attend the meeting were Kenneth F. 


Through the Council the national member organizations hope to serve more effectively 


Golladay, Dr. Eliza- 
Front row: James A. 


S. Ladner, Edward C. Carney, Mervin D. Garretson (newly elected Council president), the 


Huff, Mrs. Celia 


Cherry, who were cayvght in the Chicago blizzard, and the 


Gordon Clarke, Dr. Elizabeth Benson, 
Max Friedman, Don G. Pettingill, and 
Celia Warshawsky is to prepare a list 
of nominees for five board members-at- 
large for consideration at the next meet- 
ing of the board. 


Three of the five organizations not rep- 
resented at the initial board meeting are 
expected to affiliate at an early date. 
Awaiting action at early summer _ busi- 
ness meetings are the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf and the 
Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf. The Home Mission 
Board of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion tabled the matter for further study 
at its 1966 meeting and is due to reopen 
discussion at its 1967 convention. 


The Alexander Graham Bell Associa- 
tion for the Deaf was reported as having 
declined membership in the COSD. Ac- 
cording to information available, the AGB 
group also exercised its veto power to 
prevent the Council on Education of the 
Deaf from joining the COSD. The other 
two members of the Council on Educa- 
tion of the Deaf are the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf and the 
Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf, both of whom are 
eligible for COSD membership as separate 
entities. 


The COSD will have its home office in 
Washington, D.C., under an executive di- 
rector yet to be named. Laurin Hyde 
Associates was employed to conduct an 
“executive search.’’ A list of qualified 
individuals will be presented to the board 
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for early consideration. Indications are 
that a choice is possible by May 1, 1967. 

The National Health Council will act 
as the fiscal agent for the COSD until 
an executive director is named and the 
new home office is functioning. A budget 
adopted at the organizational meeting on 
January 27 showed that the National 
Health Council has funds allotted by the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration 
for COSD operations until the end of 
the current Federal fiscal year, June 
30, 1967. It is understood that the VRA 
will continue to provide the major por- 
tion of the COSD funds for a three to 
five-year period. 

Inquiries about the position of execu- 
tive director of the COSD should be ad- 
dressed to Laurin Hyde Associates, 366 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10001. 


Dr. Odie W. Underhill 


Dr. Odie W. Underhill, 79, an alumnus 
and long-time faculty member of the 
North Carolina School for the Deaf, died 
in a nursing home in Morgantown, N. C., 
on January 4, 1967. He had been in de- 
clining health for some time. 

A native of North Carolina, Dr. Under- 
hill taught in the Kansas and Florida 
Schools for the Deaf before returning to 
his alma mater to serve as vocational 
principal from 1926 until his retirement 
in 1953. He held B. A. and M. A. degrees 
from Gallaudet College, which also recog- 
nized his long service as an educator 
with an honorary doctor of pedagogy de- 
gree in 1951. He was for 20 years treas- 
urer of the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf. 

Surviving are the widow, the former 
Kathleen Parker, a half-sister and several 
nieces and nephews. 


You Can SEE or HEAR Your 


® BABY CRY 
® TELEPHONE RING 
® DOORBELL RING 


WITH 


SIGNA-TROL 


SIGNA-TROL is a compact, all transis- 
tor (2"x3"x 6”), sensitive electronic 
switch which turns on an electric cir- 
cuit by any slight sound impulse. You 
simply place SIGNA-TROL in any con- 
venient location near your baby’s crib, 
telephone or doorbell. Then wire as 
many standard light bulbs as necessary 
from SIGNA-TROL to the rooms in your 
apartment. When the baby cries or 
the telephone or doorbell rings, the 
lights will flash. You can also connect 
a buzzer or vibrator from SIGNA-TROL 
to your bed. 

With SIGNA-TROL it is not necessary 
to wear a hearing aid at home, 


SIGNA-TROL operates from the ordi- 
nary 115 volt power line and _ costs 
about one cent per month to operate. 
SIGNA-TROL comes complete with in- 
structions, ready to use and will give 
many years of trouble-free service. 


For Further Information Write to: 


ELECTRONICS COMPANY 


Dept. D 
1949 Coney Island Ave., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 11223 
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CHAFF From the 


Threshing Floor 


By George Propp 


BWBNKH Bnew eeerae Be BeBe UBB EERE EBEBEEERERREBEBESBEBRE EARTHED EERE BEE SE 


The Thresher is in a state of gloomy despair. Glancing through my Chaff notes, 
I find that I have been scooped again and again by, of all things, THE DEAF AMER- 
ICAN. Have other readers noticed that DA news has become more current, as well 
as more complete? 


As our typewriter clacks out this column, the 1967 edition of the Leadership Train- 
ing Program in the Area of the Deaf, begins its seven-month engagement. I was in- 
vited to attend the reception ceremonies in Northridge, but, while the United skies 
and stewardesses are indeed friendly, the ticket agent is a cold fish who demands cash. 
I do wish I could have been there to shiver their timbers with half-true tales of the 
trials and tribulations that face them. The whole truth is that I have a great deal 
of respect for the LTP and think that it should no longer be regarded as an interesting 
experiment but as something essential and necessary to the profession. The LTP 
has provided me with some of the most cherished memories of my not-so-youthful life. 


Worthy Causes: The students at the Florida School for the Deaf before Christmas 
made, collected, and purchased gifts for the children in Vietnam. The gifts were to 
be distributed to Vietnamese children by the famed Green Beyvets. ... At the Iowa 
School the students and faculty have coijlected a large number of old books. The 
books were packed for shipment to a school for deaf in Africa. 


The Minnesota School for the Deaf has developed a new type of sports hero, the 
racing driver. MSD has slot-car racing tournaments and the victor gains stature 
equal to that of the school quarterback so it seems. Perhaps we are premature, 
but let’s regard this as a healthy indication that the Green Hornet, Mr. Terrific and 
Captain Nice are not meeting the needs of today’s youth. 


The Utah School for the Deaf and Blind recently dedicated a new industrial arts 
building. It offers a broadened vocational arts curriculum to meet the present day 
needs of the deaf. It is one of the most comprehensive vocational facilities in the 
country for a school the size of USD&B. 


Recently released is a new book, Bibliography on Deafness, a selected, cumu- 
lative index of articles from the Annals and Volta Review. In its 148 pages are listed 
28 subject categories with 3450 articles by 1400 authors. The book was edited by 
George W. Fellendorf of the Volta Bureau. Two years were spent in the compilation 
and preparation of the index. It is available from the Alexander G. Bell Association 
and all schools have been supplied with a copy by Captioned Films for the Deaf. 

Francis Higgins, Gallaudet professor, had an interesting article in the Missouri 
Record, ‘“‘The Pioneering Spirit of the Deaf.’’ In the article he makes many inter- 
esting revelations such as the fact that John R. Gregg, inventor of shorthand, was deaf. 


Another article that would be of interest to deaf readers is ‘‘An Open Letter to 
Parents’? by James Little, superintendent of the New Mexico School for the Deaf. 
The article has been published in both the New Mexico Progress and the Arizona Cac- 
tus and will eventually, we presume, appear in many LPF publications. 


In more ways than one, people who ski are a unique breed of cat. Art Kruger 
reports that contributions to the Winter Games fund for the 14 deaf skiers who are 
representing the USA at Berchtesgarden were nothing short of phenomenal: $15,000 
for the team was raised on very short notice. Typical was the case of Grant A. 
Young of Hartford. His fellow employes raised $900 for Grant although he had been 
with Connecticut General a little more than half a year. Besides the contribution, 
the company house organ gave him two nice writeups with pictures. 

From the AAAD Bulletin we learned that the ceremonial flags used during the 
1965 IGD have been donated to the CISS for use in future games. The flags are 
valued in excess of $2000, a substantial gift from the deaf of America to future host 
countries. 


The Pennsylvania Society for the Advancement of the Deaf will hold the First 
National Invitational Swimming and Diving Meet for the Deaf on May 19-21. Site 
will be the Philadelphia Aquatic School with headquarters at the Philadelphia Sheraton. 
General Chairman is Anthony Panella and the meet director is Charles Boyd. The 
meet is sanctioned by the USA-IGD Committee. 


Newest publication on the deaf scene is Culturama, a quarterly newsletter pub- 
lished by the Cultural Committee of the NAD. In the first issue, Chairman Douglas 
J. N. Burke makes a plea for female actresses. (So I sent him a list of all the dames 
I ever went out with.) The Cultural Committee is moving forward and a National 
Theatre of the Deaf is becoming a reality. Providing essential support are the VRA 
and the Eugene O’Neill Memorial Theatre Foundation. 


Gallaudet College is beginning a comprehensive study of the needs for technical 
aids for educating the deaf. Dr. William P. Kent of Systems Development Corp. of 
Santa Monica, Calif., is directing the effort. 
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On Island Estate of Benefactor ... 


Governor Baxter State School For The Deaf 


By ROBERT E. KELLY 


Situated on beautiful pine-studded Mack- 
worth Island, Maine’s Governor Baxter 
State School for the Deaf has a com- 
manding view of Casco Bay, Portland 
Harbor and the famous lighthouse at 
Portland Head. 

The school is one of the newest and 
most modern plants in the United States. 
The 100-acre island, just off the mainland 
at Falmouth Foreside, was given to the 
state by former Governor Percival P. 
Baxter in 1948 for the site of a _ state 
institution. When it became apparent to 
all that the old school for the deaf needed 
new buildings and more land former 
Superintendent K. D. Sanders and mem- 
bers of the alumni approached Governor 
Baxter and the legislators. Mr. Baxter 
offered $500,000 towards the building of 
the school plus $200,000 to build a cause- 
way and bridge to connect the island to 
the mainland at Falmouth Foreside. Ap- 
propriations were made for the construc- 
tion of a new school consisting of eight 
buildings plus renovation of the old man- 
sion house. 

The construction of the school was com- 
pleted in 1957 and the school was trans- 
ferred from downtown Portland. Prior to 
the move the school was named the Gov- 
ernor Baxter State School for the Deaf 
in honor of the former governor whose 
generous gift made the new school pos- 
sible. 

The new plant is connected by glass 
enclosed corridors. The primary unit is 
situated at one end of the campus with 
dormitory, assembly hall and_ school 
building of six classrooms. The service 
building which houses the infirmary, din- 
ing room, laundry and kitchen separates 
the primary unit from the rest of the 
campus. 

There is an elementary classroom build- 
ing which also houses the library activity 
room and a junior high school building 
which has in addition to seven classrooms 
a home economics room, sewing room and 
audiovisual room and co-curricular shops. 
A large gym, one of the finest in the 
Portland area, also serves as an audi- 
torium. 

There are separate dormitory residences 
for the boys and girls of elementary and 
junior high school age. 

The old mansion houses the adminis- 
trative offices on the first floor and the 
second and third floors are the residence 
of the superintendent and his family. 

The school offers an educational pro- 
gram to all children of the state who be- 
cause of a severe hearing loss need spe- 
cial education. Admission to the school 
must be approved by the superintendent. 

Children from age five are enrolled. 
The school program is from subprimary 
through ninth grade. It is hoped that in 
Former Governor Percival P. Baxter and Super- 
intendent Joseph P. Youngs, Sr. The school’s bene- 


factor pays frequent visits to Mackworth Island, 
which was his estate for many years. 
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of the Governor Baxter State School for the Deaf. 


the near future that this program will ex- 
tend through a high school level. 

At this time children successfully com- 
pleting the program usually enroll at the 
American School for the Deaf in West 
Hartford, Conn., for high school and voca- 
tional training. 

The emphasis of the school’s program 
is on language and the teaching of English. 
The goal is to give each student the best 
education he is capable of attaining, to 
be a good responsible citizen and to ac- 
quire a good moral and social standard. 

The primary department has been new- 
ly equipped with carrier wave auditory 
group aids. This enables the child to 


move freely about the room and con- 
stantly be aware of sound. Speech and 
auditory training are available to all 
children from subprimary through the 
junior high department. 


An aerial view of Mackworth Island, Falmouth Foreside, Mass., 


(near Portland) showing the campus 


During the 1965-66 school year head 
teachers were named for the primary de- 
partment and for the junior high depart- 
ment and supervisors of student life were 
appointed in the dormitories. These 
supervisors have helped to greatly en- 
rich the educational and social aspects 
of the program. 

Co-curricular classes are offered to all 
junior high school children in printing, 
woodworking, art, homemaking, sewing 
and typing. 

In sports, track and cross country have 
been introduced, but basketball still re- 
mains the number one_ interscholastic 
sport for the school. In 1965-1966 the boys 
basketball team played 19 games with a 
record of 7 wins, 12 losses. They played 
in the Eastern Schools for the Deaf Tour- 
nament in New Jersey and also in the 
New England Schools for the Deaf Tour- 
nament at Rhode Island. At the Rhode 
Island tournament they won fourth place. 


Scouting was introduced to the school 
by the superintendent, Mr. Joseph C. 
Youngs, in 1961. Since then they have 
made great strides. Today the school has 
one of the most active Boy Scout troops 
in a school for the deaf in New England. 
Under the direction of Mr. James Gate- 
house and Mr. Jan Repass the Governor 
Baxter State School troop has enjoyed 
singular success. Last year the troop 
sponsored a New England Deaf Scouts 
vamboree in Maine and during the year 
two Maine students became Eagle Scouts. 


The girls are not to be outdone in scout- 
ing. Brownie, Junior and Cadette Troops 
flourish. Two parents, Mrs. John Hewes 
and Mrs. Robert Follansbee, and a teach- 
er, Miss Nancy Dunnell, are the scout 
leaders and have had the Girl Scouts in- 
cluded in many activities of the Kennebec 
Council including a Juliette Lowe Day pro- 
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Two of the Governor Baxter Schools deaf teachers of the deaf are shown with their classes. At the left, James Gatehouse is teaching science. In the other 


gram in the school gym when over 700 
Girl Scouts from the Greater Portland 
Area participated. 

The school has an active alumni asso- 
ciation and they are most generous to the 
school. In the last few years they have 
given money for the library and each 
Christmas give gifts for the children to 
use in out-of-school recreation. The alum- 
ni are strong supporters of the school and 
administration. They helped plan the 90th 
birthday of the school last fall. A banquet 
was held on September 10. 

Founded in October 1876, the school op- 
ened in a room on Free Street in Port- 
land. Originally the school was known as 
the Portland School for the Deaf and was 
under the jurisdiction of the Portland 
School Board. The first teacher was Miss 
Mary H. True, who gained fame also as 
the teacher of Mabel Hubbard, Alexander 
Graham Bell’s wife. Miss True remained 
at the school for only one year. Miss 
Ellen Barton, a teacher from the Horace 
Mann School in Boston, was appointed the 
first principal in 1877. At that time there 
were eleven pupils and one teacher. In 
1892, the school was moved to a Spring 
Street site where it remained until the 
new school was completed in 1957. 

On the death of Miss Barton in 1894, 
Miss Elizabeth R. Taylor of the Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Deaf in Philadelphia 
was named to the position of principal. 
By this time there was immediate need 
of additional buildings, especially a dormi- 
tory. She petitioned the state legislature 
for funds for a dormitory and received an 
appropriation to purchase a building next 
to the school. Now, the city of Portland 
owned the school building and the State 
of Maine owned the dormitory building. 
It was felt the state should take control 
of the school as most of the pupils were 
not Portland residents but children who 
were boarded in Portland homes. 

Miss Taylor and Hon. James P. Baxter, 
mayor of Portland and father to the pres- 
ent day benefactor, along with several 
prominent people from the state peti- 
tioned the legislature to assume full con- 
trol and responsibility over the school. 
Melville Ballard, a native of Maine, and 
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picture, Jan Repass is holding forth in mathematics. 


A classroom sczne. Mrs. Lois Gatehouse is the teacher. 


me 


Miss Elsie Lindblom, head teacher of Maine’s primary department, doing auditory training and speech 
work with the new carrier wave group aids. The primary department was equipped with these hearing 
aids during the 1965-1966 school year. They allow complet2 mobility and have been favorably received 
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Boy Scouts at camp with Neil Lowell, head teacher. Mr. Lowell is currently enrolled in the Leadership 
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Training Program at San Fernando Vailey State College in California. 


Joseph P. Youngs, Jr., superintendent of Governor 
Baxter State School for the Deaf. 


Mr. Youngs was named superintendent of the Gov- 
ernor Baxter State School for the Deaf in Septem- 
ber 1961. A native of Connecticut, he is the son of 
deaf parents. He studied at the University of Mi- 
ami (Florida) where he received a bachelor of arts 
degree. Affer serving as an artillery captain in 
Worid War II for four and one-half years he at- 
tended Gallaudet College as a normal. He earned 
a master of arts degree from Gallaudet College 
and a master of arts in education from George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. From 1948 
to 1957 he served on the faculty of Gallaudet College 
and as principal of Kendall School. He was dean 
of students at the California School for the Deaf, 
at Berkeley, from 1957-1961. 


Mr. Youngs assisted in the training of Negro 
teachers of the Deaf at Hampton Institute in Vir- 
ginia and af the Virginia State College for 10 sum- 
mers. Also he has been directly connected with 
supervision of programs in religious education of 
the deaf at DePaul University in Chicago and at 
Seton Hall University in New Jersey. He is a 
member of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf, the Alexander Graham Bell Association, 
the Conference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf (on its executive committee, secretary 
of the Conference, secretary, Certification Commit- 
tee of dormitory counselors of the Conference), 
past president of the Maine branch, Council of 
Exceptional Children, board of directors, Northeast 
Hearing and Speech Center, Inc,, examiner and 
charter member of the National Registry of In- 
terpreters for the Deaf, Portland Rotary Club, pres- 
ends Citizens Scholarship Foundation of Falmouth, 

aine. 


He is married to the former Mary Stone of Salt 
Lake Cify, Utah. Mrs. Youngs is a trained teacher 
of the deaf and taught af the California School 
for the Deaf at Berkeley prior to her marriage. 
They have three children: Patrick 9, Marie 8, and 
Mary Katherine, born March 3, 1966. 
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the first graduate of the National Deaf 
Mute College (Gallaudet College), wrote 
the legislature urging the acceptance of 
the combined method in the school when 
and if the state assumed the responsibility 
for the school. On March 15, 1897, the 
state legislature enacted the Maine School 
for the Deaf bill. 

Miss Taylor continued on as the head 
of the school for 37 years until her retire- 
ment in 1931. In 1931, the position of 
superintendent was created and Louise T. 
Young was appointed to the position. 

Upon Miss Young’s retirement in 1948, 
Keyes D. Sanders was named to succeed 
her. Mr. Sanders had previously been 
headmaster at the Austine School for the 
Deaf in Brattleboro, Vermont. Immedi- 
ately on assuming the leadership of the 
school Mr. Sanders began planning for a 
new school plant as the existing buildings 
were most inadequate and offered no play 
areas or room for expansion. It was 
during Mr. Sanders’ administration that 
the new school was built on Mackworth 
Island and the name changed from the 
Maine School for the Deaf to the Gov. 
Baxter State School for the Deaf. 

Mr. Sanders retired in June 1961 and 
Joseph P. Youngs, Jr., was named the 
fifth superintendent of the school. Mr. 
Youngs brought to Maine his broad knowl- 
edge and experience in the field of edu- 
cation of the deaf. He is the son of deaf 
parents and had been principal of the 
Kendall School and director of the teach- 
er-training program at Gallaudet: College 
and more recently the dean of students 
at the California School for the Deaf at 
Berkeley. 

In its 90-year history the school has 
shown continued growth and has met the 
challenge of the constantly changing needs 
in education to assure the deaf children 
of Maine their rightful place in the work- 
ing community. 

Today, under the direction of Mr. 
Youngs, plans are being made for further 
expansion in both the curriculum and 
physical plant to even broader fields of 
endeavor will be open to Maine’s deaf 
children. 


It isn’t too early to make your 
plans to attend the next 


NAD 
CONVENTION 


Las Vegas, Nevada 
JUNE 17-22, 1968 


Robert &. Kelly is the assistant superintendent of 
fhe Governor Baxter State School for the Deaf. 
His training in education of the deaf was taken 
at the Lexington School for the Deaf and Teachers 
College, Columbia University. He holds an M. A. 
and an advanced professional degree. He has 
taught at the New Mexico School for the Deaf and 
the New York School for the Deaf, and was di- 
rector of deaf education and hearing therapy at 
the Wilkerson Hearing and Speech Clinic, Vander- 
bilt University. Prior to ay to Maine Kelly 
was assistant director of the Crotched Mountain 
School for the Deaf and directed the teacher-train- 
ing program in conjunction with the University of 
New Hampshire. 


& 


Mrs. Amanda Emmon, school seamstress with 39 
bride of service, retired at the close of school 
ast June. 
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DEAFN ESS is one of the most misun- 


derstood of all disabilities, yet it is one of the 


most common. 


SO LITTLE is known about deafness that medi- 
cal doctors often cannot offer significant treatment. 
Yet they feel that many presently untreatable condi- 
tions might be successfully treated if more were 


known about them. So... 


WE HAVE dedicated our efforts to research- 


ing the many causes of deafness. 


IF YOU as a deaf or hard of hearing person 
would like to help in this great campaign to con- 


quer deafness, we will be glad to send you details. 


THE DEAFNESS RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


366 Madison Ave. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 


The Deafness Research Foundation is conducting a national Public Education Program 
(through a grant from the John A. Hartford Foundation) urging the deafened to bequeath 
their inner ear structures for research. 


Our British Brethren: An Evaluation Of A ‘Royal Report 


Editor Jess Smith of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN has asked me to submit a 
summary of an annual report of the 
Royal National Institute for the Deaf, a 
British institution, which I have had under 
study for some time. 


But this is very hard to do briefly. To 
understand the activities of the Royal Na- 
tional Institute (RNID), it is necessary to 
know something about the social structure 
of the British deaf as a whole. Even the 
terms we use to describe it may have 
different meanings in Britain and Amer- 
ica. 


For example, a “club” in America is 
a social organization with dues paying 
members and officers elected from among 
the membership; a ‘‘club”’ in Britain is a 
welfare center that exacts no dues or fees 
and is managed by a full-time welfare 
officer who has had special training in 
the use of the language of signs and can 
act as interpreter for deaf ‘‘clients.’’ The 
welfare officer is hired and paid by a com- 
mittee of public-spirited citizens without 
consulting the deaf themselves. The com- 
mittee’s funds come from a variety of 
sources; sometimes from the local gov- 
ernment, sometimes from the Church of 
Eineland, sometimes from charitable con- 
tributions, or from variable combination 
of these three sources. 


Not only do words sometimes have a 
different connotation in Britain but the 
very climate in which the deaf live seems 
to be very different. The British scholar 
named Kenneth W. Hodgson, who was not 
deaf himself, has pointed out that, al- 
though the British learned long ago that 
it was advisable to grant a measure of 
self-government to their colonies, they 
have not yet learned to grant self gov- 
ernment to deaf citizens at home. 


It is very distasteful to look on the ac- 
tivities of one’s neighbors with a critical 
eye. I would avoid that if I could, but 
some sort of assessment is unavoidable if 
we are to understand just what the RNID 
is doing. The ‘‘climate’’ in which the deaf 
live in Britain has not escaped criticism 
from qualified Britishers themselves. For 
the most part, any faults or fallacies of 
the British system mentioned here will 
simply echo the sentiment expressed by 
loyal Britishers, both hearing and deaf, 
who felt called upon to speak out. 


To get the total picture in perspective 
it is necessary to point out that the 
British system is loaded with contradic- 
tions and conflicts. For example, the 
official method of teaching deaf children 
is pure oral with the thought that the 
deaf child should be taught to speak and 
understand the speech of hearing people— 
at the same time, the “‘official’’ method 
used by government certified welfare offi- 
cers is the language of signs. 


The incongruity should be readily ap- 
parent. Yet the professional organization 
of teachers and of the welfare workers 
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By BEN M. SCHOWE 


are both represented on the Board (Coun- 
cil of Management) of the RNID. In 
its illustrated monthly magazine Hearing, 
the RNID caters to both factions with 
impartial hand. An article lauding speech 
training may be found cheek by jowl with 
an article complaining of the inadequacy 
of such training. 


As one would expect, one of our loyal 
British sources has told us that there is 
never-ending warfare between the ‘‘oral’’ 
teachers and the ‘‘manual’’ welfare offi- 
cers. The teachers complain that the 
welfare officers do not persevere with 
speech training, while the welfare officers 
respond in kind—to the effect that teachers 
send them deaf youths who can neither 
speak nor sign and the only way they can 
get in touch with them is to teach them 
the language of signs. 


Unlike the local welfare centers, which 
are partly supported .by grants from 
church and local governments, the RNID 
is dependent solely upon charitable con- 
tributions. This places the RNID in a 
rather anomalous position. While solicit- 
ing funds it must emphasize the depriva- 
tions and hardships of deafness: when it 
puts on its other hat and seeks to pro- 
mote job opportunities for the deaf, it 
must bear down hard on their competence 
and self-reliance. Whether the public im- 
age of the deaf gains or loses from this 
two-way treatment is a moot question. 
The reader may wish to ponder that for 
himself. 


In any event, the annual report of the 
RNID for the year ending March 31, 1964, 
opens with a stirring appeal from the 
Honorary Treasurer for a more generous 
attitude on the part of the charitable pub- 
lic. He compares the plight of the deaf 
with that of the blind, of spastics and 
cripples, rather to the disadvantage of 
the deaf. He pictures the deaf as objects 
of charity without recourse. 


The report is handsomely illustrated 
and contains pictures of upstanding deaf 
citizens who have gained honors or who 
have succeeded in a variety of occupa- 
tions. The relationship between these 
photographs and the word-picture of the 
Honorary Treasurer may leave the reader 
in a bit of a quandary. Certainly, the 
people actually pictured are not. objects 
of charity. Are they raised to this level 
through charity or through the customary 
benefits of education available to deaf and 
hearing alike? Or native talent? 


Before approaching statistical data, it 
must be understood that, although the 
RNID blankets the nation in Britain, the 
population covered is only a fraction of 
the United States population. Available 
data is to the effect that there are under 
5,000 deaf and hard of hearing children 
in British schools and more than 30,000 in 
U.S. schools. But these figures are prob- 
ably incomparable for technical reasons. 
Even so, we should figure that, if it 


takes 90 welfare centers to service the 
British deaf (as it does), then we would 
need four or five times as many to pro- 
vide comparable service for the deaf in 
our country. Other calculations should be 
in proportion. 

It will help, too, to understand that in 
Britain it is customary for the lords and 
ladies of the ‘‘establishment’’ to lend their 
prestige to ‘“‘good works”’ of all kinds and 
that the RNID is one of these ‘“‘good 
works.’ There are twenty-one of these 
‘‘prestige names’’ on the RNID Council of 
Management, plus representatives from 
each of the 18 different organizations 
affiliated with the Institute. Many bear 
a long string of alphabetical distinctions 
after their names. The Chairman of the 
Council is Air Vice-Marshal E. D. D. 
Dickson, -CcBys (CiB Es, ONGDS, CIGRACS: 
Patron of the Institute is H.R.H. Prince 
Philip, Duke of Edinburgh. 


In this prestigious climate, the Institute 
seeks to coordinate the work of 12 differ- 
ent organizations concerned with deafness 
and the deaf, plus six regional associa- 
tions responsible for maintenance of a 
total of 90 local welfare centers that cover 
the nation. All of the affiliated organiza- 
tions are of the ‘“‘for’’ variety except two. 
The two ‘‘of’ the deaf organizations are 
the British Association of the Hard-of- 
Hearing and the British Deaf and Dumb 
Association. 


This last compares most nearly with 
the National Association of the Deaf in 
America. Many in America will be aston- 
ished to find that the ‘“‘deaf and dumb’’ 
designation, long discredited in this coun- 
try, still persists in Britain. But it would 
be a mistake to jump to the conclusion 
that this testifies to the backwardness of 
our British brethren. 


I have encountered two explanations of 
this phenomenon. One is that the “deaf 
and dumb”’ label is preferred by the wel- 
fare people because it has more appeal 
when they solicit charitable contributions 
for their activities. The other is that 
the deaf themselves insist upon it be- 
eause they fear that any change would 
be tantamount to admission that the teach- 
ing of speech and lipreading in the schools 
has actually been successful. My _ in- 
formant on this point assured me that 
deaf leaders in the BDDA are well aware 
that “dumb” is generally regarded as a 
deplorable anachronism in America. They 
retain the term as a protest and a re- 
proach to stiff-necked hearing officials who 
will not even provide interpreters when 
they deliver a speech or a report. A bet- 
ter explanation than these would be wel- 
come, but if there is a better one, it has 
escaped me. 


Each of the six regional associations 
has two representatives on the RNID 
Council of Management. Twelve other as- 
sociations have a_ single representative 
each. In addition to the two associations 
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“‘of’’ the deaf, mentioned above, five of 
the ‘‘for’’ associations have ‘‘welfare’’ 
functions and probably a_ sixth, whose 
function is indeterminate from its name. 
Three are concerned with different as- 
pects of education, and one represents the 
Church of England Council for the Deaf. 
Add these up and you will find 24 Council 
members in the ‘‘representative’’ cate- 
gory. 

Eighteen members of the Council are 
in the ‘‘elected’’ category. They lend the 
prestige of their names and may, or may 
not, actually be active in the work. In 
addition, there are four prestigious offi- 
cers. Total membership of the council 
adds up to forty-six, not counting H.R.H. 
the Duke of Edinburgh, Patron. 


No activity in the area of the deaf 
escapes the attention of the many-tenta- 
cled RNID. It will test your hearing aid 
and calibrate your audiometer. In some 
cases, hard of hearing clubs use the facili- 
ties at local welfare centers. A ‘“‘Mime 
Group,” which appeared on television and 
performed frequently at other public en- 
tertainments, was fostered at the Council 
headquarters in London. A College for 
Welfare Officers has been established and 
recently received a grant of 50,000 pounds 
from the Wolfson Foundation. (A pound 
is $2.80 in U.S. money.) ‘‘It has continual- 
ly under review the latest developments 
in medical treatment and in education 
and in welfare work for the deaf,’’ accord- 
ing to a descriptive booklet dated 1964. 
It has also ‘‘arranged special schemes 
for life and accident insurance for the 
deaf.”’ 

A special residential school for deaf 
children with secondary handicaps who do 
not fit into existing schools was sponsored 
by the RNID and was scheduled to open 
in 1965. Two hostels for deaf youths are 
under the direction of the Institute; one 
is for employed youngsters just getting 
started in life, one is set up ‘‘for rehabili- 
tation of maladjusted deaf youths.” There 
are 15 ‘places’ at the first mentioned 
hostel and 25 at the second. 

Six homes for deaf adults (chiefly elder- 
ly) are maintained at different locations 
with total capacity of 210 “‘places.”’ In 
Britain as a whole, there are 14 other 
institutions for the adult deaf with total 
capacity of 244 residents. Altogether the 
homes for adults, under various auspices, 
can house 454 people. And in 1964 the 
RNID was planning to open two more as 
soon as arrangements could be com- 
pleted. 

Of course most of the welfare activities 
in Britain center in the local ‘‘club’’ or 
‘institutes’? mentioned earlier in this re- 
port. From the best description I have 
seen, we learn that these “‘clubs’’ “usually 
have a minimum staff of three field work- 
ers’ and that they ‘‘normally contain 
three rooms, a large one for social ac- 
tivities, another for the staff office, and a 
third one fitted up as a Chapel.” 

Religious instruction and the services 
of an interpreter are prime functions of 
the ‘‘club’’ staff. They also provide vo- 
eational counseling in addition to social 
and recreational facilities. 
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The setup as a whole is_ technically 
flawless. The deaf individual reports to 
the ‘‘club,’’ the senior welfare officer or 
“superintendent”? reports to the commit- 
tee of local citizens, the committee re- 
ports to the Regional Association, and the 
Regional Association reports to the RNID 
in London. The total involvement of men, 
women and money must be tremendous. 


In spite of it all, however, the deaf peo- 
ple themselves remain comparatively 
“mute.” There is one seat for a deaf 
person on the huge and prestigious RNID 
Council of Management. Only rarely, how- 
ever, does a deaf person who experienced 
deafness early in life and attended a 
school for the deaf ever appear at any 
level of the RNID official family, not even 
in activities of the local ‘‘club.”’ 


Chief among the rarities is Dr. Pierre 
Gorman who earned his doctorate at Cam- 
bridge University a few years ago. He 
did not come up through the British pri- 
mary schools, however. He was born in 
Australia, studied in Australia and Europe 
before embarking on graduate study at 
Cambridge. For the past few years, 
Gorman has been librarian at RNID head- 
quarters—a facility which, incidentally, is 
rated to have one of the best collections 
of literature about the deaf anywhere in 
the world. 


The significance of Dr. Gorman’s ap- 
pointment to this post is conjectural. In 
a box on the last page of the report for 
the year ending March 31, 1964, the RNID 
announced: 


We depend entirely on voluntary con- 
tributions for the continuation of our 


work, for we feel that the value of 
what we do lies largely in its inde- 
pendence of official influence or con- 
trol. Successive Ministers of Health 
have all emphasized the need for vol- 
untary service to supplement and add 
informality and humanitarianism to 
the bones of State aid. And to criti- 
cize. Without criticism, the watching 
for and speaking out upon matters 
where medicine, education and State 
Welfare fall short, there will be no 
improvement. 


Such rationalization of ‘‘voluntary,’’ as 
opposed to State, aid should make us 
pause. Is it not possible, however, that 
they have forgotten something? Is their 
“humanitarianism’’ actually beyond re- 
proach? In any event, it appears that the 
general public finds the RNID appeal 
quite persuasive in a financial way. 


The financial report for 1964, shows a 
deficit for the year amounting to 8,000 
pounds on an income of 52,000 pounds and 
outgo of 60,000—in round numbers. This 
did not include legacies received during 
the year, however. Seventy-five different 
legacies brought in a total of 38,000 pounds 
and the General Fund increased from 
104,449 to 130,812 pounds. 


In addition, the RNID treasury contains 
special funds and reserves totaling al- 
most 210,000 pounds. The total in all funds 
would come to very nearly $1,000,000 in 
U.S. money. Certainly the RNID is per- 
fectly solvent. But it is not satisfied ex- 
actly. It needs more money. It has out- 
grown its old headquarters and needs 
a new one twice the size of the old. 
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FEBRUARY, 1967 


A Critical Evaluation Of Dr. Breunig’s Paper, 
Greater Expectations For The Deaf 


Some of the flaws in Dr. Latham Breu- 
nig’s paper, ‘Greater Expectations for 
the Deaf,’ printed in the October issue of 
THE DEAF AMERICAN could be classi- 
fied as follows: questionable use of facts, 
out of context quotations, contradictions, 
faulty reasoning, evasion of central and 
crucial issues. 

Not only has the composition of the 
American Instructors of the Deaf been 
grossly misstated but other statements 
were made that have no basis in fact 
and that could easily serve to mislead 
the uninformed. For example, the state- 
ment that deaf teachers advocate the use 
of the language of signs and fingerspell- 
ing appears onesided and could easily 
leave the impression that they would fight 
tooth and claw against the inroads of 
speech and speechreading. Dr. Breunig 
should read ‘‘Viewpoints on the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf by Deaf Educational 
Leaders’”’ “) in which the deaf educa- 
tional leaders stated: ‘Speech, speech- 
reading, fingerspelling and hearing aids 
contribute significantly to all areas of 
the child’s educational development.”’ ‘) 
It was mentioned that members of the 
Bell Association advocate oral teaching. 
Almost all educators feel that oral 
teaching has its place but many of them 
also feel that other methods should be 
used. It will be found that many who 
strongly advocate fingerspelling as a 
complement to oral teaching are mem- 
bers of the Bell Association. Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell himself was highly 
impressed with the use of fingerspelling 
at the Rochester School for the Deaf.‘ 
Incidentally, the Volta Review, although 
onesided and juvenile in its approach to 
special cases of oral successes, has pub- 
lished articles of some merit. It is hoped 
that those associated with the Volta Re- 
view will be as openminded as THE DEAF 
AMERICAN was in publishing Dr. Breu- 
nig’s article. 

Again, there was the questionable use 
of facts when the statement was made 
that the Indiana State School for the 
Deaf is as selective as the Clarke School. 
According to the January 1956 issue of 
the American Annals of the Deaf the en- 
rollment of the Clarke school was 150 
while at the Indiana school it was 405. 
In 1966, the enrollment at the Clarke 
school was 179 while at the Indiana school 
it was 581. Fewer students could be ad- 
mitted to the Clarke school and it was 
much easier for them to be more selec- 
tive. Also, the Clarke school, although 
some expenses are defrayed by the state, 
is a private school and as a result can, 
unlike state schools, have more leeway 
in making arbitrary decisions on accept- 
ing or rejecting students and on keeping 
students after having accepted them. 
How many deaf children of the so-called 
non-oral deaf parents have been at the 
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Clarke school? Unlike state schools, the 
Clarke school has many students from 
out of state whose parents send them 
there at considerable expense. Teachers 
at the Clarke school live on the campus 
and serve as counselors, thus education 
goes on far longer and to an extent not 
possible at state schools. To say that 
their slow learners can learn under the 
oral method as well as any other method 
has no basis in fact. No comparison has 
been made, no experiment undertaken 
with, say, a group of slow learners under 
a deaf teacher using all methods and a 
group under only the oral method. This 
fact, above all, remains: If one is a 
slow learner then the need is greater for 
a variety of approaches and methods. 


By quoting Mr. Benson out of context, 
a misleading impression is given of what 
he was trying to say. The oral method 
has been rigidly practiced in the Long 
Beach, California, school district and Mr. 
Benson felt there was a need for a more 
flexible approach because he had had 
firsthand experience with deaf children 
who were not making much progress— 
the picture was dark, indeed, with the 
status quo situation. Mr. Benson joined 
Virginia Kenny, Dr. Hans Furth and 
some day school teachers who have come 
to feel that the oral method, when used 
alone, was inadequate and stifling. These 
persons are courageous, sincere and con- 
cerned individuals—not prophets of doom 
—who are firmly convinced that only by 
coming to grips with reality will there be 
some hope for the future progress of the 
deaf. 


As a professional statistician, Dr. Breu- 
nig objected to the “sweeping gen- 
eralizations being made from a small 
amount of unreplicated evidence’’—re- 
ferring to the Birch-Stuckless report. Yet 
he was not averse to using the rela- 
tively small number of Clarke school 
graduates in making sweeping generaliza- 
tions of oral successes and integration tri- 
umphs, of teacher dedication and of the 
146 ODAS members serving as living evi- 
dence of what happens if everything is 
done just right. He speaks as if the edu- 
cation of the deaf needs a group approach 
and as if it were not full of the vagaries 
of human nature nor as complex as life 
itself. To Dr. Breunig the NAD’s use of 
the words ‘‘average deaf’’ is something to 
be sarcastic about. What about his use 
of the words “‘uncomplicated deaf’’ as if, 
again, there were a minimum of variables 
to be considered? If only we were all un- 
complicated! 


Some choose to call it intolerance but 
here again are more examples of contra- 
dictions between what was stated in Dr. 
Breunig’s paper and what has actually 
happened. It was stated that ‘‘we do not 
believe adult deaf persons need to com- 


pletely eschew the language of signs and 
fingerspelling if they wish to make that 
choice,’’ yet when the ODAS, with the 
cooperation of the John Tracy Clinic, 
presented a conference program, ‘‘Path- 
ways to Success,’ in Los Angeles, May 
1, 1965, they did not permit a small group 
of deaf persons to have their interpreter 
relate in the language of signs what was 
going on. Principal speakers at this con- 
ference were Dr. James C. Marsters, Jo- 
seph Slotnick and Dr. Breunig himself. 
Referring to the ODAS, Dr. Breunig 
states: ‘“‘Not being professionals, we do 
not ‘counsel.’ We merely try to tell how 
we solved our problems along the way.” 
Yet at the question and answer session 
of the aforementioned conference a_ per- 
son from the audience stated that she 
was told that it was not wrong for finger- 
spelling to supplement speech and speech- 
reading. Dr. Breunig himself replied to 
her in this way: “East is east and west 
is west and never the twain shall meet.”’ 
Finally, his paper being evaluated here 
was spoken before the teacher-trainees at 
Kent State and what was he doing but 
telling them again and again what was 
wrong and what was right. 

It was not denied that fingerspelling 
gives a tool for greater precision yet it 
was considered a crutch. Is this not also 
a question of semantics? Fingerspelling 
could be considered a tangible, effective 
medium of communication which can 
lessen the chance of one being an ‘‘under- 
achiever.’’ Again we have a case of 
semantics when the use of manual com- 
munication is considered the “‘problem of 
the easy way.’ Some would choose to 
call it the effective, practical, humane 
way. Those who have decided to be more 
realistic, to stop pretending they can use 
speech and_ speechreading — effectively 
enough (after thousands of hours of prac- 
tice), are given the snickering epithet of 
“oral backsliders.’’ While it is true that 
spoken English leads to acquisition of 
language this spoken English must actual- 
ly be heard or speechread. “) It takes 
two to tango, to quote ‘““Dear Abby.” 

Advocates of oral communication usual- 
ly ignore the distinction between recep- 
tive and expressive forms of communica- 
tion and they assume equal achievement 
resulting in oral communication. This is 
an example of oversimplification by the 
naive. No mention is made by oral ad- 
vocates of the great importance of good 
mental health. Frustration resulting from 
lack of communication is one of the great- 
est contributions to poor mental health. 
At the California School for the Deaf 
in Riverside there are many examples of 
children coming in from oral environments 
who are continuously tense and upset. 
After there is ease of communication, 
many but not all, relax and their emo- 
tional health improves. Some come too 
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late and the damage is irrevocably done. 
Out of the 545 students enrolled at the 
Riverside school not one is postlingually 
deaf and a very few are hard of hearing. 
Learning to speechread when a person 
has English as a base because he is 
postlingually deaf is not the same as 
having to learn English by speechreading 
when prelingually deaf. Dr. Breunig is 
postlingually deaf so his own experience 
is not relevant. He gives no evidence 
that he understands that the central prob- 
lem is language and like many others 
he thinks language and speech are synon- 
ymous. He mentions that behind nearly 
all of the ODAS members have been 
dedicated teachers and parents which 
might be true but this applies to only a 
very few. What do we do about the rest 
who, unfortunately, have never had dedi- 
cated parents? 


The gist of Dr. Breunig’s paper is that 
the deaf must fit into a certain program 
whatever the pains, for the end results 
will justify the means. In one fell swoop 
he denies the individuality of the deaf 
and reduces them to faceless robots who 
should be made to march to a single 
Pied Piper’s tune. His subjective exper- 
ience and his accomplishments in speech 
and speechreading extrude until he feels 
that, to use a point of comparison, if 
T. S. Eliot or Willie Mays can do it there 
is no reason in the world why most every- 
one else cannot do it. There is no ques- 
tion that Dr. Breunig is a brilliant, dedi- 
cated deaf person sincere in his desire 
to be of service, but when he enters the 
woof and fabrics of so involved and com- 
plex a field such as the education of the 
deaf he treads on dangerous ground. Ed- 
gar Allan Poe’s passage on the angel 
Israfel seems appropriate here: 


If I could dwell 
Where Israfel 
Hath dwelt, and he where I 
He might not sing so wildly well... 


Alexander Graham Bell himself stated 
that in “‘the oral schools the English lan- 
guage is limited in its use because of the 
indistinctness of the movement of the 
lips which does not give the young pupil 
a satisfactory medium of communica- 
tion.) Why is there such a heavy de- 
mand for captioned films? Why do 95% 
of us, including Dr. Breunig himself, in- 
termarry? It would be nice if our eyes 
were given magical powers not only to 
identify but at the same instant to com- 
prehend what flows out of the %” and 2” 
aperture of moving lips. It would be 
nice if everyone had the luscious mouth 
of that lass on the toothpaste advertise- 
ment. Even some members of the ODAS 
have difficulty speechreading. One mem- 
ber set up a typewritten account flashed 
on a television screen of a talk going on. 
I asked another member at a workshop 
if he could follow what was going on. 
“Not very much’? was his candid re- 
joinder. I sat beside still another mem- 
ber at a different workshop and she was 
not looking at the speaker at all. Dr. 
Breunig complains that the meetings of 
the NAD are carried on via the language 
of signs ‘‘despite the fact that most of 
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the leaders can speak and read the lips 
very effectively.”” These leaders and 
many of the members of the NAD have 
learned long ago to accept and live with 
their deafness, to cease living in a world 
of illusion and pretension. Whenever I at- 
tended workshop meetings I always had 
an interpreter or was supplied with one. 
I always felt I was in the hubbub and 
bustle of life, uplifted by ideas and the 
convolution of thought. If anyone thinks 
that the majority of the deaf can speech- 
read more than watered down versions of 
subject matter, more than the niceties 
and superficialities of every day speech 
he is welcome to. devise tests and accrue 
statistical data.‘® 


When Dr. Breunig, together with other 
members of the ODAS, hold themselves 
up as living examples of oral success they 
present a powerful, positive picture to 
parents, teacher-trainees and others who 
tend to accept what they say as the 
gospel truth and go home more deter- 
mined than ever to make Phi Beta Kappas 
out of their young deaf wards. The great 
flaw in this beautiful picture is not so 
much what is said as what is left unsaid. 
What point of comparison could a parent 
make whose only experience is limited 
to his deaf child? And for that matter, 
what about the teacher-trainees and the 
educators whose only frame of reference 
have been with very young deaf children 
and who probably met an adult deaf per- 
son for the first time when brought to- 
gether with an ODAS member? Will not 
these persons who have witnessed polished 
deaf adults, sometimes selected and im- 
ported from all over the nation to one 
place, come to expect the same speech 
and speechreading skills from their own 
deaf wards? If positive results are not 
forthcoming will the seeds of inadequacy, 
of tension, of rejection begin to manifest 
themselves? For a member of the ODAS 
to tell parents not to pass the butter to 
a deaf child if the child does not use 
his voice in asking for it could be a cruel 
thing to do, triggering, perhaps, some psy- 
chological mechanism that could be harm- 
ful. The seemingly positive statements 
and clever turn of phrase uttered by 
members of the ODAS in talks before 
parents and others can degenerate into 
nothing more than sweeping generaliza- 
tions. And the deaf, because they are 
individuals to whom generalizations do 
not apply can be done a great disservice. 


Parents and educators of limited ex- 
perience who have heard an ODAS mem- 
ber speak or attended one of their pro- 
grams have succumbed to what schools 
for the deaf used to do a long time ago 
but have now outgrown—the selection of 
a few from the whole student body who 
are especially proficient in speech and 
speechreading to put on a good show. 
Oral recitations, feats of speechreading, 
responses with auditory paraphernalia 
have always contributed to a good show. 
The schools soon saw that this was work- 
ing to the detriment of the majority of 
the other deaf who were not hard of hear- 
ing or who could not possibly approach 
the skills of the chosen few, so they quick- 


ly ceased such chicanery or else gave a 
more balanced picture. 


IT do not think that the true nature of 
communication has been adequately fo- 
cused upon. Communication is a complex 
thing and hundreds of books and articles 
have been written about it. Even hearing 
persons do not always comprehend each 
other. A deaf child is not exposed to 
language symbols when a mother talks 
to him in a way that the hearing child is. 
Communication is more than that. A 
simple communication from the teacher 
to open the book to page 46 may not 
be comprehended by an individual who 
eannot read page numbers or who does 
not understand fully what page 46 means. 
Thus when the complex task of educating 
the whole deaf person is limited to one 
method of communication the learning 
climate becomes restricted. When deaf 
children are not allowed to express them- 
selves more freely and in a way they feel 
comfortable the atmosphere becomes hos- 
tile which in turn could lead to learning 
situations that are sterile. 


Why has the education of the deaf been 
such a dismal failure? At one time re- 
cently, out of 1277 school leavers reported 
by 88 schools, only 70 attained a 10th 
grade Stanford test average or better,(7) 
Only a few deaf students have what can 
be considered straight language. Now it 
should be emphasized here that most 
deaf children are born into an oral at- 
mosphere. The John Tracy Clinic with 
its worldwide influence encourages only 
oral methods. Learning is nurtured in 
the classrooms and, with a few excep- 
tions, schools for the deaf everywhere use 
the oral method during the crucial, forma- 
tive stages of mental and_ personality 
growth. Teacher training centers are ori- 
ented towards audiology, speech and 
speechreading and it is questionable 
whether their graduates can communicate 
with and understand the rank and file of 
the deaf. 


Some professional educators are now 
trying for a breakthrough in the educa- 
tion of the deaf. Now, the central and 
crucial issue cannot be evaded—the issue 
being that the earlier and the more 
flexible the method of communication the 
better are the chances for the deaf to 
make some progress. The Russians have 
had the present form of government for 
a long time but it was not until finger- 
spelling was introduced early did the chil- 
dren acquire a larger vocabulary and were 
better motivated towards speech and 
speechreading development. At the Louisi- 
ana School for the Deaf the local speech 
therapists were at first aghast at the use 
of fingerspelling in the school but after 
repeated visits when they saw that the 
children were really developing better 
speech and speechreading habits they did 
an about face and supported the use of 
fingerspelling at an early age. The New 
Mexico School for the Deaf has gathered 
statistical evidence’) to show improve- 
ment on achievement test scores the stu- 
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dents made after fingerspelling was in- 
troduced at an early age. Not enough 
children might have been studied in the 
Birch-Stuckless report but then Dr. El- 
wood A. Stevenson carried out the same 
type of study of the deaf children at the 
California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, 
and his findings confirm or parallel the 
findings of the Birch-Stuckless report. Dr. 
Hans Furth, of the Catholic University 
of America, in his research work‘) 
strongly feels that the oral method is 
to blame for the poor educational show- 
ing of the deaf. Now comes a policy study 
‘Tanguage and Education of the Deaf” 
by Herbert R. Kohl“ an author and 
philosopher now attached to the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation. Mr. Kohl is an outsider look- 
ing in and he poses the question that per- 
haps our dismal failure in educating the 
deaf has been because we have refused 
to use the language of signs to teach Eng- 
lish. He states that the language of signs 
is never taught to deaf children by schools 
for the deaf despite its persistent use. 
Is it not true that educators have never 
accepted the language of signs as a help- 
ful and powerful tool of communication 
and explored in scope and depth its many 
potential uses? 


My feeling is that Dr. Breunig and Dr. 
DiCarlo and many others fail to see the 
forest for the trees. Whatever flaws each 
report might have, taken together they 
present an impressive picture of the differ- 
ence a more flexible means of communi- 
cation can make if begun early enough. 


The deaf are resourceful people and are 
capable of assimilating different methods 
and of shifting from one method to an- 
other. Perhaps, soon a breath of fresh 
air will enter our field with all findings 
on how the deaf learn based on scientific 
research. Only then could be ushered in 
an age of tolerance and enlightenment. 
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From A Parent’s Point Of View 


Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 


President of the Parents-Teachers-Counselors Organization 
Indiana School for the Deaf 


The Editor of THE DEAF AMERICAN, 
has asked me to conduct a monthly col- 
umn for this magazine. The purpose of 
the column is to help parents of deaf chil- 
dren to better understand their child and 
his hearing handicap. Since most deaf 
children are born to hearing parents, my 
initial observations will be those of a 
hearing mother of a deaf son. I sincerely 
hope that this column can and will help 
other parents of deaf children. We will 
welcome your comments, opinions and 
questions and will earnestly endeavor to 
tell you the truth about your child’s handi- 
cap. 


In thinking about my first column, I 
decided to write what I would like to say 
to parents who have just been advised 
that their child is deaf. If we could only 
reach these parents when they first be- 
come aware of their child’s handicap, 
we could save them years of heartache 
and frustration. 


After 14 years of living with a deaf 
child, my first bit of advice to any par- 
ent of a deaf child would be UNDER- 
STAND AND ACCEPT HIS DEAFNESS 
AS A HANDICAP OF COMMUNICATION. 
When you realize and accept the fact that 
your deaf child is normal in every way, 
except in his ability to communicate, you 
have taken the first and most vital step 
toward helping him to overcome his handi- 
cap. 


Next, I would tell parents: DON’T BE 
CONFUSED BY THE COMMUNICATIONS 
METHODS CONTROVERSY. Since deaf- 
ness is a handicap of communication you 
are unfair to your deaf child unless you 
use every method of communication avail- 
able to the deaf. These methods include 
gestures, the language of signs, finger- 
spelling, writing, speech, speechreading 
and drawing pictures. When you choose 
to use only one method of communication 
with your child you deprive him of many 
opportunities to express himself. Our deaf 
citizens will assure you that they want 
and need every method of communication 
available to them. Don’t confuse home 
communication with school communication. 
Use whatever methods of communication 
you need at home to share your family 
life with your deaf child. 


Third and very important: MAKE 
FRIENDS WITH ADULT DEAF PEOPLE. 
Nothing can help hearing parents of a deaf 
child as much as the friendship and un- 
derstanding of a man or woman who 
shares their child’s world of silence. Af- 
ter all, who could give you better advice 
on how to help your deaf child than 
someone who has already accepted and 
learned to live with the handicap of deaf- 
ness, 


Fourth—but really first in importance: 
LOVE YOUR DEAF CHILD PHYSICAL- 
LY. You may not be able to communi- 
cate in words, but even the smallest child 
understands a hug and a kiss and a pat 
on the shoulder. I feel that a deaf child 
urgently needs physical love to help him 
accept his handicap. Give him an extra 
share of physical affection and it will be 
much easier for you to correct him when 
it is necessary. Love is the easiest of 
all methods of communication so don‘t 
be afraid to use lots of it and often. 


My next bit of advice can make the 
difference between a well-adjusted deaf 
child and a misfit who will not, who cannot 
adjust to his world of silence, so please 
BE PROUD OF YOUR DEAF CHILD. 
God must have thought you were some- 
one special if he gave one of his deaf 
children to you. Accept your hearing 
handicapped child as the special gift he 
is, and you will find that an extra help- 
ing of love and contentment will be yours. 
We have always been very proud of our 
deaf son and have treasured him as a 
special blessing to us. I can’t imagine 
what our life would have been like with- 
out him and the challenges that we have 
faced and overcome, in our efforts to 
share his world of silence. I know that 
I express the sentiments of all of our 
family and friends when I say that we 
feel that God blessed us real good on 
the day he sent Ronnie to us. I hope 
that through the coming months I can 
help other parents to accept their child’s 
handicap. I would wish that they too can 
know the sense of accomplishment and 
pride that is possible for parents of a 
deaf child. 


WAKE-UP ALARMS 


For the Deaf, the Hard of Hearing 
and Heavy Sleepers 


Complete set consists of an automatic 
clock with G.E. Telechron mechanism 
and an under-mattress buzzer or vi- 
brator. Our new LIFETIME buzzer is 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


Write for circulars and order blanks. 


VIBRALARM SERVICE 


29 Cedar Ave. Dept. A 
Farmingdale, N. Y. 11735 
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London, Warsaw, Heidelberg, Munich, Innsbruck, 


Venice, Milan, Lucerne and Paris. EACH* 


® MANUAL INTERPRETER THROUGHOUT PERSON 
® ESCORTED (Guide/Interpreter in Warsaw) 


® Visits to European Clubs for the Deaf 
To NEW YORK, Thursday, August 24, 1967. 


Jet Transportation (economy class); Share-Twin - Bedded Room w/bath throughout in- 
cluding WARSAW; Three Meals a Day (except Lunch in Paris and Lunch and Dinner 
in London); Registration Fee for WFD 5th Congress; Sightseeing and Tour by DeLuxe 
Motorcoach; Porterage Charges; Tips and Taxes. 


* Special Price from other Cities and Extra Savings for Groups. 


Dennis J. Ablett 

NAD TRAVEL SERVICE 
1900 South Eads Street 
Arlington, Va. 22202 


Fill out and Return to: 


[] Send fully detailed itinerary. 


Speaking extemporaneously . . 

We have another kind of words over 
which we the deaf stumble trying to speak 
legibly to hearing people. Words that 
spell the same but are pronounced. differ- 
ently. Like wind with a long “i” and 
wind with a short one. A wind bag that 
does not know when to wind up conversa- 
tion. See what I mean? 

Recently Tom Fishler and I happened 
to be speaking of the time of day. I hap- 
pened to say something to the effect that 
my imaginary wristwatch (I don’t sport 
any) should be winded. 

‘‘Winded?’’ Tom queried. 

I caught on. Watch is not supposed to 
be winded (out of breath, if you like). 

Tom suggested ‘‘wound.’’ That’s the 
word. The watch should be wound. Yet 
my dictionary does not rule out ‘‘winded,”’ 
though it does say, like in the case of 
winding a watch, ‘“‘winded”’ is rarely used. 
(And here too ‘‘winded’’ is pronounced 
differently from ‘‘winded.’’ ??? One has a 
long ‘‘i’’ and the other has a short ‘‘i.’’) 

Now ‘‘wound’’ brings in another stum- 
bling block a deaf person may puzzle over, 
though not in pronouncing. ‘Do you 
wound a watch?”’ 
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This from Erp Garrett: 

A young man going through physical 
for military service draft pretended deaf- 
ness. The otologist working on the man 
was almost convinced he was deaf indeed. 
Still he felt the man could be malingering. 
He motioned to the man the test was over 
and he could go. The man started for the 
door, his back to the doctor. The doctor 
looked up and in normal voice said, ‘‘Just 
a minute. Your fly is down.’’ The man 
stopped and looked down. 

He’s in the service now! 


* * * 


BLITHE SPIRIT 


The last issue of Wisconsin Times, a 
magazine published by the Wisconsin 
School for the Deaf at Delavan, carried 
this brief reminder for subscribers: 

“If you have moved or passed away, 
please let the Wisconsin Times know 
your new address.’’—Milwaukee Journal 
(Sent in by Frank Pleasant) 


* *&  # 
LIP SERVICE 

Tom Gruehn ... who works at Allen- 
Bradley, likes to tinker with TV sets in 
his spare time. 

The other night Tom was trying to find 
the cause of a buzz in the audio of a 
friend’s set. Channels 4, 6 and 12 were 
giving a lot of trouble but on Channel 10 
there was no audio at all, just an ex- 
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Humo. 


AMONG THE DEAF 


By Toivo Lindholm 
4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 92506 


cellent picture of a man talking but no 
sound—not even a buzz. 


After Gruehn had worked on the audio 
for this channel for a frustrating 10 min- 
utes, a woman suddenly appeared in the 
picture and said: 


“Thank you for joining us in our course 
on lipreading.’’-—Milwaukee Journal (Sent 
in by Frank Pleasant) 


% uk * 
DEAF BUT NOT DUMB 


Two sailors were once seen together, 
one reading a letter aloud, the other hold- 
ing his hands tightly over his companion’s 
ears. An observer inquired about this 
queer attitude. 


“Why,’’ was the answer of the one who 
was holding the other’s ears, ‘‘The letter 
is from my sweetheart. Jack is reading 
it to me because I can’t read myself. 
That is all right, but I don’t want him 
to hear a word of what is written.’’—Sent 
in by Oscar and Ethel Sanders of Seattle. 
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If you can’t see, you are blind. 

If you can’t hear, you are deaf. 

If you can’t feel, you are numb. 

If you can’t taste, what are you? 

If you can’t smell, what are you? 

Can you help? 

I can’t smell so I am constrained to 

say I’m deaf in the nose. 
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Just for the DA records: 
FOR VICTORY 


Impact of language of signs on 
world history. 


Winston Churchill’s death reminds 
us that he earned an imperishable 
place in history as the leader who 
did most to rally world opinion 
Vv against Hitler’s conquests of Euro- 

pean nations in World War II. His 
memorable words of defiance and his uni- 
fying “V’’ (for victory) finger symbol 
rallied the democracies and stiffened re- 
sistance against the Nazi yoke. The sign, 
so packed with meaning, definitely helped 
turn the tide of the war. Churchill knew 
that the ‘“‘V”’ finger symbol would bypass 
any language (or lack of language) 
barrier and have a universal appeal to 
freedom-loving people. 


Years ago we nominated Churchill as 
the ‘‘Signmaker of the Century.’ Some 
recognition is still possible, like a book 
on the language of signs to be dedicated 
to this great leader who used a letter of 
the manual alphabet of the deaf so mean- 
ingfully and effectively that it changed 
the course of world history and delivered 


millions from tyranny.—G. Dewey Coats 
in the Missouri Record thanks to the Deaf 
Nebraskan 

* * * 


MASSIEU 


(Taken from Edwin Allan Hodgson’s book 
of “Facts, Anecdotes and Poetry,” relating to 
the deaf. Printed 1891.) 

Once, long ago, a poor French family 
had a little boy, who was born deaf and 
dumb. He was named Massieu. They 
thought that he could never be taught any- 
thing except what he could learn by look- 
ing about him. But his father used to 
make him kneel beside him when he 
prayed, and somehow the idea of prayer 
got into the child’s heart, but not the 
idea of God. He thought his father prayed 
to the stars; and once when his mother 
was very sick, he went out into the night, 
and fixing his eyes on the brightest star 
in the heavens, he breathed a wordless 
prayer for the recovery of his mother. 


His mother was worse next day, and 
poor deaf and dumb little Massieu, who 
had prayed to the star, waited until night, 
and then went out and threw stones at 
the star, uttering queer moans and growls 
that he could not hear, but which fright- 
ened those who heard him. 


He was angry at the star for not an- 
swering his prayer and curing his mother 
at once, though at the time no one knew 
what he thought, and some believed him 
crazy. 


But little Massieu knew some things. 
He saw his brothers going to school, and 
tried to go with them. He used to get 
books of any sort, stick them under his 
arm, and run to the schoolhouse, whence 
he was brought back greatly grieved and 
angered. 


As he grew older, he learned to watch 
sheep, and it was while he was thus em- 
ployed that a gentleman met him who 
was interested in the deaf and dumb. He 
saw that the boy was intelligent, and he 
was placed under the instruction of the 


“Abbe Sicard, who devoted himself to 


teaching deaf-mutes. 


There it was discovered that the boy 
had taught himself to count without words, 
for he knew no name for any numbers. 
And he was actually full of thoughts which 
he could not express to any one. As soon 
as he could read and write, he gave a 
description of his former state, and be- 
came a great scholar and philosopher, and 
a very brililant and intellectual man. 


Among the things he wrote were these 
sayings: “Desire is a tree in leaf; hope, 
a tree in blossom; enjoyment, a tree in 
Puity:” 


“Time is a line that has two ends—a 
path that begins in the cradle and ends 
in the tomb. Eternity is a line that has 
no end—a day without yesterday or to- 
morrow.”’ 


That dangerous question was once put 
to him, ‘“‘Does God reason?”’ 


He answered, ‘‘Man reasons, because he 
doubts; God never doubts, therefore He 
does not reason.”’ 
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From Northwest, Far West, Southwest, Southeast, East, Central and Midwest, all directions point to the 
heart of rich agriculture .. . 


OMAHA AND COUNCIL BLUFFS 


“Where the AAAD Action Is” ...March 29, 30, 31, and April 1 


The Inter-Club Council of the Deaf of Council Bluffs and Omaha 
are privileged to host this twenty-third annual American Athletic 
Association of the Deaf basketball tournament and they are striving 
to make it an event-filled and hospitable time for everyone attending. 


Scheduled Wednesday evening at 8 is a reception at Sheraton- 
Fontenelle Hotel, our headquarters. Thursday will see business meet- 
ings, Hall of Fame Luncheon at noon and first round games starting 
at 5 p.m. More business meetings, a sightseeing tour at 1 p.m. and 
second round games at 5 p.m. are set for Friday. A 10/25 breakfast 
brunch, championship round games and a gala grand ball highlight 
Saturday. All this sums up four action-packed days. 


Combination tickets are available at $15; after 
March 15, they go up to $17. Obtain them soon from 
Mr. Everett Goodin, 219 Bluff Street, Council Bluffs, 
Towa 51501. 


Hairdresser appointments, hotel reservations and 
baby sitter services can be arranged through Mr. Dale 
Hovinga, 4020 Bel Air Drive, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
51501. 


May we see you-all and show what we mean by 
‘Ti’s Omaha and Council Bluffs—Where the AAAD 
Action Is.”’ 


—Joseph B. Myklebust, General Chairman 


The directors are privileged to have Boys 
Town Field House Gymnasium as the site 
of tournament play. Boys Town attracts 
visitors from all over the world and you 
may be inspired by seeing first hand the 
building of homeless boys into citizens. 


Route ‘66 Deaf Prep Football Story... 


Kentucky And Berkeley Are Co-National Grid Champions 


New York Has All-Winning Season. . 


. Six Other Schools Also Have Fine Seasonal Worksheets ... Tal- 


ented Ken Pedersen of Berkeley and Brainy Doug Wood of Tennessee Top Deaf Prep Gridders . . . Troy 
Haydon of Tennessee Lauded. 


10625 Eastborne Avenue #1, W. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Deaf finished a fine 6-2-0 season. 


scored 71 points and held their opposition scoreless. 


76 from their opponents. 
Willie Feagin, Lemuel Watson, 
Middle row: Coburn Greene, 
Sammy England, Dennis Keen, 
Morrison (head coach), David Hurst, 
Donald Gilliland, Douglas Berry, Edward McFall. 


Denny Hall, 
Bobby Green, 
Paul Hamilton. 


Just what does it take to field a win- 
ning deaf prep football team? 


You must have outstanding talent in 
key positions. You must have an out- 
standing quarterback and an outstanding 
runner. It doesn’t mean, though, you can 
get by without any other help. 


But, if you have 15 dedicated athletes, 
with two or maybe three great athletes, 
that is the ideal situation. We would 
rather have it that way than have more 
great athletes. Then you run into a prob- 
lem of who plays and it can create 
jealousies. 


These ingredients were demonstrated by 
SEVEN top deaf prep elevens for Route 
‘66. Those seven clubs—New York, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Michigan, North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Berkeley—together posted 
a remarkable combination record of 41 
wins, 16 losses and 2 ties. Illinois and 
Arkansas, too, had fine seasons, 6-3-0 
and 4-1-1, respectively. 

And there has been a lot of talk about 
the deaf prep football National champion- 
ship matter for Route ‘66. 


Indiana and Michigan fought bitterly 
to a scoreless draw at Indianapolis, and 
this was the first time any team had 
halted Michigan in the first six games. 
This was the interschool for the d2af game 
of the year. The ISD Orioles were halted 
on three scoring opportunities and out- 
rushed the MSD Tartars on the ground 
240-90. Neither team completed a pass. 
Indiana was stopped on downs at the 
5-yard line in the first period, halted by 
a fumble at the l-yard line in the second 
quarter and by an illegal motion penalty 
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John Pezz?rossi, 
Ciifton Banks, 
Back row: 
Johnny Woosiey, 


By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 


CO-NATIONAL DEAF PREP GRID CHAMPIONS—The Little Colone's of the Kentucky School for the 
In victories over three other schools for the deaf, the Little Colonels 
During the ‘66 campaign they scored 212 points to 
Front row, Icft to right: Charfes Blovel (manager), David Gibbs, Dickie Moore, 


Jares Beck, George Payne (manager). 
Pal Ferris, Everette McCoy, Jack Frost, 
Alonzo Whitt (assistant coach), James D. 
Charles Thompson, David Love, Wayne Turner, 


at the 2-yard line in the final period. 
Michigan never got past the Orioles’ 35- 
yard line. Two days before the Tartars 
were to depart for Indianapolis, Rory 
Jones, the MSD’s best offensive end, 
punter and good defensive end suffered 
a brain concussion and was lost for the 
rest of the season. As a result of this the 
Tartars lost their last two games, which 
were their only losses of the season. 


North Carolina Bears squeaked past 
the Tennessee Vikings, 13-6, in a heart- 
breaking game at Morganton. Aided by 
penalties that cost the Vikings 155 yards, 
the Bears were able to win the game al- 
though the Vikings outplayed the Bears 
in all other departments. Both teams 
played tough defensive football, and mid- 
way through the second quarter the Bears’ 
offensive caught one of TSD’s backs sleep- 
ing and tossed a bomb into their end 
zone good for 18 yards and a touchdown. 
Fullback Tommy Jackson added the extra 
point to up the score to 7-0 in the Bears’ 
favor. The tempo of the contest changed 
with the opening of the third quarter as 
the Vikings began to move the ball goal- 
ward only to have penalties prevent a 
score, but finally scored in the fourth 
quarter as 190-pound halfback Frank Pat- 
ton hit Willie Poplar with a TD pass from 
22 yards out. While behind 6-7, the Vikings 
were hurt badly in the last quarter as 
they were penalized 100 yards in this 
period alone. Then the Bears scored an- 
other touchdown on a much disputed play 
as the ball was carried 35 yards after 
the whistle blew on an offside penalty be- 
fore the snap. Viking protests fell on deaf 
ears as the score stood 13-6 in favor of 
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the Bears. The Vikings started another 
drive goalward only to be stopped by the 
clock and penalties. 

And Kentucky Little Colonels defeated 
two of those top deaf prep elevens, Indi- 
ana and North Carolina, by identical 
scores, 6 to 0. 


Kentucky halfback Jack Frost chilled 
the ISD squad in the third quarter of the 
annual Oriole-Colonel tussle at Indian- 
apolis by starting around right end, re- 
versing his field and galloping 20 yards 
for the only TD of the game. 

Kentucky beat North Carolina in the 
mud and rain on the KSD field at Dan- 
ville. A few minutes after the game 
started players on both teams were vir- 
tually indistinguishably covered by mud 
that effectively blunted North Carolina's 
wide open style of attack. The Little 
Colonels were pretty good mudders and 
their sterling defense held the Bears to 
46 rushing yards and even threw the vis- 
iting backs for losses totaling 48 yards. 
Early in the contest KSD’s ace back, Clif- 
ton Banks, romped 71 yards for the only 
marker of the game. The rest of the 
tussle was a defensive battle in the mud. 
KSD’s great victory virtually demolished 
NCSD‘s iitle aspirations of consecutive 
wins over schools for the deaf on its 
schedules since 1951. Tennessee was the 
last school for the deaf to beat NCSD when 
it took a 14-12 decision back in 1951. 


Those were four exciting interschool for 
the deaf games during the ’66 campaign. 
Below are results of the ’66 interschool 
for the deaf contests: 


Tennessee 41, Virginia 0 

West Virginia 26, Virginia 19 
American 19, West Virginia 12 
FANWOOD 24, AMERICAN 6 


Georgia 20, Florida 13 
Louisiana 20, Mississippi 0 
Alabama 26, Mississippi 0 


Missouri 27, Kansas 0 
Iowa 20, Kansas 7 


Kansas 48, Oklahoma 6 
Arkansas 53, Oklahoma 0 
Texas 55, Oklahoma 0 
Missouri 82, Oklahoma 0 


Wisconsin 34, Missouri 14 

Illinois 12, Missouri 0 

Michigan 27, Wisconsin 6 

Indiana 0, Michigan 0 

Indiana 14, St. Rita 8 

Kentucky 59, St. Rita 0 

North Carolina 13, Tennessee 6 
Kentucky 6, Indiana 0 

KENTUCKY 6, NORTH CAROLINA 0. 
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As expected there were no interschool 
football games in the Farwest, even 
though Berkeley did try to schedule the 
Riverside and the Washington State 
schools. 

The Eagles of the California School for 
the Deaf at Berkeley fielded another 
great football team under Coach Ken 
Norton. They just missed winning an- 
other Bay Counties League championship. 
The 66 squad was as great as the 63 
National deaf prep champion and the 
league champion. The Eagles needed only 
two touchdowns to have a perfect season. 
The difference between ’63 and ’66 is 
that the other teams of the league of ’66 
were much tougher and heavier. Emery 
and Menlo high school elevens shared 
league championship honors. CSDR and 
San Rafael Military Academy were tied 
for second place. Berkeley’s CSD lost 
only two games of the 66 grid campaign, 
and to the league co-champions, Menlo 
(6-12) and Emery (30-37). Emery beat 
Menlo, 7-6, but San Rafael defeated 
Emery, 19-13, and CSD walloped San 
Rafael, 33-7. In other games CSD de- 
cisively whipped Anderson Valley High, 
57-13; Benicia High, 13-12; St. Vincents 
High, 19-12; Cardinal Newman High, 39-6, 
and Lick Wilmerding High, 31-7. 

As we see it, the Berkeley School had 
the best deaf prep team west of Missis- 
sippi River, and Kentucky was best east 
of the river. Both schools wound up the 
season with six victories and two losses. 
Besides their great triumphs over power- 
ful Indiana and North Carolina elevens, 
the Little Colonels tagged Washington 
County High, 25-21; Greensburg High, 
38-0; Mt. Vernon High, 58-6; and St. Rita 
School for the Deaf, 59-0. They lost to 
Berea High, 19-28, and Fort Knox High, 
ranked No. 10 in the state, 0-21. The rec- 
ord of ’°66 KSD eleven was the best since 
1962 when it finished a six-game schedule 
unbeaten, untied and unscored upon. 

It is our opinion that Berkeley and 
Kentucky had the two strongest teams 
in the nation in ’66, and their records are 
good evidence. Furthermore, we believe 
that these two gridiron outfits deserve 
to be considered as two of the greatest 
elevens in deaf prep football history. We 
could not choose between them. 


Now, for our current problem. For 30 
years, we have selected National deaf 
prep championship teams. Never before 
have we wound up with co-champion 
selections, but we are proclaiming Berke- 
ley and Kentucky as deaf prep football 
national co-champions for 1966. To favor 
cone over the other would constitute an 
injustice. 

At last we had an all-winning deaf 
prep eleven since 1963. In completing a 
six-game schedule unbeaten and untied, 
the Golden Tornadoes of the New York 
School for the Deaf at White Plains reach 
that plateau for the first time since 1955. 
The 1956 and 1961 teams were also un- 
beaten but each played one tie game. 

Paul Kennedy, who took over the var- 
sity grid reins in 1946, had his first and 
possibly most renowned perfect slate at 
NYSD in 1954 when the team went through 
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six games not only unbeaten and untied 
but unscored upon as well. 


Five unbeaten teams in two decades is 
quite an accomplishment for any pigskin 
pedagogue, particularly when it is _ re- 
membered that there was a period of sev- 
eral seasons when NYSD didn’t compete 
on the varsity level. 


During the ’66 season, NYSD mastered 
John F. Kennedy High, 33-0; Brunswick 
High, 20-14; American School for the Deaf, 
24-6; Bryam Hills High, 18-12; Rye Coun- 
ty High 20-19; and Hillcrest High 39-13. 

The 1966 records of 29 deaf prep grid 
teams: 


EAST W L T Pts. Opp 
Fanwood (N.Y.) __---- 6 0 O 154 64 
Mi airy Pancreat pease’ ies |] 
American: (Conny: 2.2) 220: 0;'65' 198 
West Virginlavcs-ces.6: Pew te sO 29: 4 200 
Niteinlan is ois ine oas Ore tOT ERO eT «00 
CENTRAL 

KentuGky abe sen n nod OOS ROA Biers 6 
MCAT eee ee a EY Ae Peete lena Ee ae a 
Michicann] See ucment 6 Qe 2E1 796 
DUO eases = cee eee Git Sees ae a7 
St. "Rita (Ohio): sess. Aarareg 3 Werner al leek op Agee E17 
WiSCOnSINt a eee DS Ge Ol AL eal O7 
MIDWEST 

MISSOURI a2 ee ee Seesats 66.138 
LOWai es ee erst eaea a Lyrae os 200 
ISANSAS HS ee Seen Asai OSS Le! L720 
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Tennessee finally posted a fine 6-3 sea- 
son, the best since the memorable Frank- 
lin Willis era (1947-49). With a few breaks 
the Vikings could have had an undefeated 
season. Much of this success is due to 
a small coach with a big heart, where 
the deaf are concerned. Since he came 
to TSD in 1960 the football team has shown 
continuous improvement. To him goes our 
vote as the 1966 Deaf Prep Coach of the 
Year. 


Coach Troy Haydon has a background 
that helps him get these results. He 
graduated from the University of Ten- 
nessee with a master’s degree in physical 
education, played high school football, 


DEAF PREP COACH OF THE YEAR—Troy Haydon 
of the Tennessee School for the Deaf rates top 
football coaching honors for 1966. The Vikings had 
their finest season since 1949 in Haydon’s sixth 
season at the helm. 


basketball and track at Mission Bay High 
School in San Diego, Calif., and set the 
high jump record at Middle Tennessee 
State College where he was captain of 
the track team. 

In assembly at TSD some time ago, 
Haydon said which is true in every resi- 
dential school for the deaf, ‘‘Football can 
contribute much to TSD, not only to 
their physical development, but to the 
emotional and social needs of the stu- 
dent body. Football has helped to bring 
TSD to the attention of many people 
throughout the state of Tennessee. If it 
were not for sports many people would 
not realize that the Tennessee School for 
the Deaf existed.”” 

For the ’66 grid campaign the Haydon 
boys defeated Unaka High, 40-20; Oak- 
dale High, 51-0; Happy Valley High, 27- 
20; Virginia School for the Deaf, 41-0; Rut- 
ledge High, 38-0; and Vonore High, 33-13. 
They lost three tough games to Tazewell 
High, 6-13; North Carolina School for the 
Deaf, 6-13; and Halls High, 0-13. 

It would seem to make a great deal of 
sense that those seven top deaf prep elev- 
ens and two other winning aggregations 
led representation with 19 positions on 
Kruger’s 31st All-American deaf prep foot- 
ball squad. 


Some players on this team made it 
without the slightest question but much 
more frequently selections were a diffi- 
cult chore. Absence of a player’s name 
from the list doesn’t mean that he wasn’t 
carefully considered. Those who did make 
it did so because of what their opponents, 
coaches and newspaper writers thought 
of them. 

There can be little criticism of Ken 
Pedersen’s choice as Back-of-the-Year. 
This classy three-sport star played all 
backfield posts for Berkeley. Doug Wood 
of Tennessee, too, was a fine two-way line- 
man so Lineman-of-the-Year honors are 
due him. 


When Berkeley concluded its finest sea- 
son since 1962 with a rousing 31-7 tri- 
umph over San Francisco’s Lick-Wilmer- 
ding High, Ken Pedersen finished a bril- 
liant four-year football career by scoring 
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three touchdowns in the one-sided rout. 
This final game gave him 104 points for 
the season, tops for an area prep grid- 
der. He scored on a pair of one-yard 
plunges and an 80-yard pass play from 
sophomore quarterback Pedro Landeros. 
In all he pulled down three passes for 
a total of 110 yards. 


Pederson was the nation’s best deaf 
prep pass-catching halfback. Versatile, 
crafty, rangy and strong, he caught 20 
passes for 338 yards and 5 touchdowns. 
He was also a fine runner and finished 
the ’66 campaign with 569 yards in 99 
totes for a 5.7 average. He was the only 
CSDR player in history to make the All- 
Area (all classes) All-Star squad two 
straight years. And he was honored with 
the Maggini Award, symbolic of suprem- 
acy on the area prep athletic fields as 
the ‘‘Prep-of-the-Week,’’ when he sparked 
the Eagles to a 13-12 football win over 
favored Benecia High. 

Doug Wood, the deaf prep lineman of 
the year, was Tennessee’s most outstand- 
ing offensive blocker and defensive leader 
for the past two seasons. TSD’s offense 
included many trap plays as well as guard 
pulling plays. On most of these plays 
Wood was the leading blocker. 

Doug called TSD’s defensive signals. 
His leadership was the main reason that 
the Vikings were able to hold their oppo- 
sition to an average of 11 points per 
game. 

Wood has a rich background in foot- 
ball. He began playing on the TSD junior 
high team and played for seven years. 
His older brother (who died in a ear ac- 
cident last spring) was chosen to the All- 
State grid squad when he was in high 
school in Tennessee. Doug’s family has 
been very close personal friends with 
Buster Ramsey, a former pro player and 
pro coach, for many years. 


Players selected on our All-America 
squad were fine two-way performers. 
Here’s a rundown of 1966’s top talent: 


Ends—Donald Gray, Kansas ... This 
team captain caught 28 passes for 540 
yards and 8 touchdowns and one two-point 
conversion. Selected by the newspapers 
as captain of the All-County high school 
pigskin squad. . . . Rory Jones, Michigan 
.. . With him the Tartars won the first 
5 games handily, and without him the 
MSD offense bogged down in the last four 
games. He was an excellent punter and 
a good pass receiver and was one of the 
best defensive ends Earl Roberts has had 
in his 24 years of coaching. Earl 
Swanigan, Indiana . . . He was All-Capital 
District Conference defensive end. As full- 
back he plunged for 748 yards and 4 TDs 
in 113 carries. A kickoff specialist, Ear] 
also scored 10 extra points from place- 
ment. ... Robert Watts, New York ... 
Best defensive end in Westchester County. 
This tall senior two-way end was largely 
responsible for blocking opposing tackles, 
allowing Joe Leccese to break away for 
big gains and TDs. He continually stopped 
scoring threats singlehanded when needed 
and was especially adept at rushing the 
passer. He was also a good pass re- 
ceiver. ... 
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Reed (6-2, 175 


CO-NATIONAL DEAF PREP GRID CHAMPIONS—The REGAL EAGLES of the California School for the 
Deaf at Berkeley gave Coach Ken Norton another fine winning seasen. 
guard), Dennis Ellis (5-7, 180 guard), 


Front row, left to right: Karl 
Louis Cassinelli (6-3, 175 end). Back row: Ray 


Ponciano (5-6, 145 linebacker), Ken Pedersen (6-1, 165 halfback), Pedro Landeros (5-6, 145 quarterback), 
Vernon Jones (5-6, 150 fullback), Larry Apolinar (5-7, 175 halfback), Jerry Hause (5-10, 160 halfback). 


At bottom are Assistant Coach Dean Swaim and Head Coach Ken Norton. 
Ellis and Cassinelli made the Bay Counties League al!-star first team. 


Pedersen, Ponciano, Apolinar, 
Pedersen was selected for All- 


Area (ali classes) first offensive squad, while Ponciano made the first defensive team. 


Tackles—Charles Rankin, Arkansas .. . 
Heaviest player on All-America squad, 235 
pounds. He could move quick for his size. 
He made 43 tackles in 6 games. .-. . Ed- 
ward Chapland, New York ... He was 
the top blocker in the Fanwood attack 
that mowed down all 6 of its foes. Could 
and would play anywhere Coach Paul Ken- 
nedy asked him. In one game when Joe 
Leecese was cut on the mouth, Kennedy 
had Chapland play in the backfield and 
he was solely responsible for Fanwood 
remaining undefeated. In that game he 
scored 2 TDs and a PAT in the 20-19 win 
over Rye High. He rushed over 200 yards 
that game. Donald Gilliland, Ken- 
tucky ... Typical of the aggressive and 
agile linemen turned out by Coach James 


Morrison. He often threw some outstand- 
ing backs for losses. .. . Larry Swinney, 
North Carolina. . . captain of NCSD ‘‘11’’. 
Was easily the best defensive player in 
the county, and was tabbed Burke Coun- 
ty’s Lineman of the Year. ‘He took at 
least three touchdowns away from us 
by himself,’ said one opposing coach. A 
college scout seeing him play against 
Charlotte Catholic High (NCSD lost, 0-6), 
called Swinney ‘‘one of the three best 
high school linemen I’ve ever seen. His 
pursuit is tremendous.” . . . 
Guards—Doug Wood, Tennessee .... 
Deaf Prep Lineman of the Year . . . Wal- 
ter Vonfeldt, Colorado ... He was noted 
for his strength and speed on pullouts and 
trap blocks. He was one of the best 
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CLASSY KEN—That’s California School for the Deaf’s three-sport star Ken Pedersen. Here the Berkeley 
youngster shows the form that earned him “/Deaf Prep Back of the Year’ honors for 1966. 


Insert is Doug 


Wood of Tennessee, the ‘Deaf Prep Lineman of the Year.” 


guards in the conference .. Will be a 
wrestler this year. ... 


Middle Guard—Monte Hoover, West Vir- 


ginia ... He was the team’s bread-and- 
butter player. He was named an All- 
Potomac Valley Conference defensive 


back. He was credited with 70 tackles 
and 58 assists while playing middle guard. 
As a 210-pound fullback he rushed for 593 
yards in 115 attempts for an average of 
5.2 per carry. Returned punts and kick- 
offs for a total of 647 yards, and punted 
with a 31.3 average. ... 

Center — James Duncan, Indiana . 
Says Coach Earl Roberts of Michigan, 
“Duncan was the whole Indiana team. 
I’d rate him a berth on your All-American 
team as center. He’s a real fired-up play- 
er who doesn’t slacken until the final 
BUN eee 

Linebackers—Ronald Nuzzo, Illinois .. . 
He was the main reason in two winning 
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seasons for Coach Jim Bond’s Tigers. He 
was a very good blocker for his size. He 
intercepted three passes and ran one 
back 45 yards for a touchdown. ... Ray 
Fonciano, Berkeley ... A rugged gridder 
at 5-6, 155 pounds, Ray was voted Sports- 
man of the Week by the East Bay prep 
writers and was one of the main reasons 
for CSDR’s fine 6-2 record for the season. 
A complete defensive performer, Ray 
sparkled 54 unassisted tackles and 49 as- 
sisted tackles and was credited with an 
average of 13 tackles a game. ... 


The nation deaf prep football scene 
was blessed with so many talented run- 
ning backs this past season. The best 
of the bunch appeared to be Berkeley’s 
top-notch tandem of speedy Ken Peder- 
sen and steady Larry Apolinar, Tennes- 
see’s powerful Frank Patton and his side- 
kick Wallac Hughes, Kentucky’s 175- 
pound speedy fullback Clifton Banks, New 


York’s scintillating Joseph Leccese, Ar- 
kansas’ fleet Johnny Jones, and Wiscon- 
sin’s swivel-hipped Leslie Suhr. They all 
were among the country’s top scorers of 
the 66 campaign. 


As for quarterback, Lemuel Watson of 
Kentucky belongs in the select circle. 
He was the most versatile field general 
in the school’s history. He was praised 
not only for his unselfish ability, but the 
manner in which he handled the team as 
quarterback. He was also a capable pass- 
er and runner with easy reception regard- 
less of his size (5-6, 130-pound). Like Earl 
Swanigan of Indiana, Watson was also a 
fine placekicker, having kicked for 10 of 
15 extra points. 


The thought of Watson, working behind 
such a fine line and having such rushers 
to augment his leadership, makes one 
want to see Kruger’s 31st All-America 
team in action. 


Johnny Jones of Arkansas is another 
fine quarterback. He, too, is small, being 
5-4. He really knew how to use his block- 
ers, knowing that without them he wouldn't 
be able to make yardage and score. 


Wallace Hughes and Frank Patton at 
halfbacks gave the Vikings a solid land 
attack. .. . Hughes, the only deaf prep 
All-America repeater from last year, 
lived up to advance notices when he 
rambled for 1,112 yards in 137 attempts 
for an average of 8.1 yards per carry. 
As a pass receiver he caught 9 passes for 
241 yards and 2 touchdowns, and he had 
a 26.7 yard average per pass caught. He 
finished the ’66 worksheet as the 10th lead- 
ing scorer in the state with 104 points. 
In one game Hughes carried the ball only 
4 times and scored four times, all on long 
gains. He made TD runs of 35, 35 and 90 
yards and also tallied on a 70-yard pass 
play. (Last year he gained 1,082 yards 
and scored 80 points in 8 games) . . . Pat- 
ton amassed more than 300 yards of total 
offense three times, and netted 1,520 for 
the year. His average per carry of 8.1 
gave him 1,496 yards in 184 times rush- 
ing. A left-handed passer, Frank tossed 
for 181 yards and 3 touchdowns. .. . Clif- 
ton Banks, one of the best fullbacks in 
the state of Kentucky, averaged 12.3 yards 
per try and gained 1,056 yards in 86 
carries. In the game against highly rated 
Fort Knox High School he rushed for 
141 yards. . . . These three fine gridders— 
Hughes, Patton and Banks—were the only 
deaf prepsters who ground out at least 
1,009 yards on the ground during the ‘66 
season. 


Joe Leccese, a solidly built tailback in 
the Fanwood single wing attack, scored 
33 points in his last game of his glitter- 
ing career. This vaulted him from third 
place in Westchester County’s individual 
schoolboy scoring derby into top spot 
with 16 touchdowns and 14 conversions for 
a total of 110 points in six games. This 
is also tops among deaf prepsters in the 
nation. Leccese, Ken Pedersen and Leslie 
Suhr each scored at least one touchdown 
every game. 
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Kruger’s 31st All-American Deaf Prep “Tl” 


Pos. All-American and School Age Ht. Wt. Class Coach 
mr Donald Gray, wansas .o..2.-2.25+~ 2118 5-11 165 Sr. Porter 
HcRory. Jones, Michigan 2. 2222..02525 18 6-0 175 Sr. Roberts 
E Robert Watts, New York ___--_------ 18 6-3 190 sr. Kennedy 
E Earl Swanigan, Indiana -....------.- 18 6-1 195 Sr. Smith 
T Charles Rankin, Arkansas --...----- 18 6-0 235 Sr: Nutt 
T Edward Chapland, New York --.---. 17 6-2 175 Jr. Kennedy 
T Donald Gilliland, Kentucky ..------- 19 5-11 180 Sr. Morrison 
T Larry Swinney, North Carolina -.--.- 19 5-10 195 Sr. Tuttle 
G Doug Wood, Tennessee -----.-------- 19 5-6 185 sr. Haydon 
G Walter Vonfeldt, Colorado -.----.---- 18 5-10 170 Sr. Wait 

MG Monte Hoover, West Virginia --_----- 18 5-11 210 Sr. Sevigny 

LB Ray Ponciano, Berkeley -......----- 18 5-6 145 Sr. Norton 

TB sonald Nuzzo! Tlinois 2-222 ee 18 5-8 145 Sr. Bond 
C James Duncan, Indiana _._._-------- 18 6-2 200 Sr: Smith 

QB Lemuel Watson, Kentucky ---.------ 18 5-6 130 ap Morrison 

HB Ken Pedersen, Berkeley ---_--------- 18 6-1 165 Sr. Norton 

HB Frank Patton, Tennessee _____..---- 19 6-0 190 Sr. Haydon 

FB Clifton Banks, Kentucky _.._..------ 18 5-9 175 JT: Morrison 
B Wallace Hughes, Tennessee __.._...- 18 6-0 185 Sr. Haydon 
B_ Joseph Leecese, New York __.-...-- 18 5-9 155 AS) Kennedy 
B Johnny Jones, Arkansas _........--- 18 5-4 150 Sri Nutt 
B Leslie Suhr, Wisconsin _.....-------- 17 5-10 155 ig Cordano 
B Larry Apolinar, Berkeley _........-- 18 5-10 175 Sr. Norton 


SPECIAL MENTION: Scott Sigoda, qb, jr, N.Y.; Dennis Keene, g, jr, Ky.; Dennis 
Ellis, t, jr, Berk.; Mike Wasisco, 180 fb, soph, Ill.; Ricky Herbold, t, fb, sr, Iowa; 
Boyd Arrington, 6-6, 200 t, jr, N.C.; Dee Clanton, hb, soph, N.C.; Leslie Bruening, g, 
sr, Colo.; Gary Burgess, 6-4, e, sr, Mich.; Wayne Miller, 6-5, 185, e, jr, La.; Bob Born, 
6-1, 180, hb, jr, Wash.; James Stovall, 195, t, jr, Tex.; Ralph Bennett, c, soph, Miss. 


HONORABLE MENTION: To departing seniors—Vernon Jones, fb, Berk.; Gary Shaw, 
t, Ill.; William Baxter, c, Ill.; Thomas Mow, g, Ill.; Harry Bloomgreen, hb, Ill.; Terry 
Buchholz, hb, Iowa; Craig Hanson, t, Iowa; Tommy Donnelly, qb, e, N.C.; Charles 
Autrey, c, N.C.; Bill Wolfinbarger, hb, Colo.; Gerald Lentini, qb, Ind.; Gary Mid- 
daugh, g, Ind.; Roger Norrod, g, Ind.; Rickie Stratton, g, Ind.; Dick Townsend, 190 
hb, Mich.; Donald Shaw, t, Mich.; Raul Kangos, qb, Mich.; Vicki Auld, g, Okla.; 
Danny Harris, g, W. Va.; Lewis Evans, hb, W. Va.; Tommy Ehrlich, hb, Kan.; Rus- 
sell Gibbins, lb, River.; Peter Martin, qb, Amer.; Greg Roche, e, Amer.; Harry 
Hauser, fb, Minn.; Kenneth Roberts, q/lb, La.; Danny Neighbors, g, Va.; Brian Bies, 
6-3, 200 t, Wis.; Ronnie Joiner, t, Ga. 


The nation’s deaf prep scoring leaders: the Deaf, its only triumph of the ’66 sea- 


Name, Position, School G TD Pat Tot son. ... Alonzo Whitt, KSD and Gallau- 
Joseph Leccese, hb, N.Y. __-..- 61614110 det College graduate, is the first assist- 
Ken Pedersen, hb, Berk. _._-_- 817 2104 ant grid mentor at the Kentucky School 
Wallace Hughes, hb, Tenn. .... 9 17 2104 for the Deaf. He wrestled for Uncle Sam 
Leslie Suhr, hb, Wis. _..._..--- 815 7 97 at the last International Games for the 
Frank Patton, hb. Tenn. .----- 91211 83 Deaf, and got two medals. ... Coach 
Johnny Jones, qb, Ark. ....___- 613 4 82 Bob Devereaux and his 1966 Washington 
Dee Clanton, hb, N.C. ....._-- 1012 0 72 #£Terrier gridders ended up with a 2-5 
Clifton Banks; foe Ky. cacswe cs 8115 71 mark. Devereaux’s first big loser since 
Lewis Evans, hb, W. Va. -..--- 811 0 66 coming to WSD five seasons ago. Being 
Andrew Jennings, hb, Miss. .. 10 10 2 62 a sophomore-junior studded squad, the 
Tommy Donnelly, qb, e, N.C.. 10 9 4 58 ‘66 Terrier edition lacked the all-around 
Larry Apolinar, hb, Berk. ____- 8 9 3 57 speed, power and experience of past years. 
Richard Townsend, hb, Mich... 9 9 0 54 At least three of their losses could have 
Donald Gray, e, Kan. .....-.-- 9 8 2 50 gone the other way. 


P.S. The North Carolina Bears didn’t 
have any magical names like Jerigan 
and Moss and Phillips and Mitchell to 
awe their foes, but they still accomplished 
wonders with an old-fashioned ingredient 
called hustle. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
WANTED 


This youthful squad of 36 players, most- 
ly sophomores and juniors, under Coach 
Marvin O. Tuttle did not look back and 
posted the 14th consecutive winning sea- 
son for NCSD. And since 1953 the Bears 
have won 109, lost 27 and tied 3. 


GRID BRIEFS: Iowa, loser of 21 
straight games, managed a 20-7 victory 
at the expense of the Kansas School for 
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Deaf or hearing, able to use the sign 
language; male or female; age unimpor- 
tant; for partnership in freelance AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY with a deaf pilot and 
plane owner. Aerial experience not neces- 
sary but general photographic ability is 
required. Write George R. Culbertson, 
P. O. Box 2272, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
80901, or contact in person at 1815 N. 
Nevada Ave., Colorado Springs. 


Eh, How’s That? 


Route 2, Box 196 
Omaha, Neb. 68112 


How To Talk 
Pure Ozark 


... In One 


Easy Lesson 


hay " 
bs} Drea jim’ 


We have finally come across the per- 
fect gift for our fellow deaf Americans, 
who have everything—including such per- 
fect speech that they are continually look- 
ing for new words to conquer ... and, 
(er, ahem) for those who want to live 
up to greater expectations .. . 

This perfect gift comes in pamphlet 
form, consisting of 15 pages and is en- 
titled ‘“‘How to Talk Pure Ozark—In One 
Easy Lesson.” It was written by Dale 
Freeman; has sketches by Bob Palmer 
and was printed “‘in the Ozarks by Ozark- 
ers.” It should keep you entertained for 
a few evenings and even prove a real 
tonguetwister. (It sells for $1.00 by H-F 
Enterprises, Box 2039 National Ave. Sta- 
tion, Springfield, Mo.) 

Here are a few samples we are reprint- 
ing with permission of the author: 

Adam—Thet adam bomb is gonna blow 
us all to hail. 

Arnj—A citrus fruit; 
drink. 

Bebber—A fellow who cuts your hair. 

Bus—She has a 39-inch bus. 

Cainsus—A midwestern state; Topeka is 
the capital. 

Cheer—Grammaw sits 
cheer all day. 

Deef—Hard of hearing. 
ing the Deef American.) 


a color; a_ soft 


in her rockin’ 


(You’re read- 


Fraidy Holes— Storm cellars, fallout 
shelters. 

Hep—He can’t hep it. He was borned 
attaway. 


Heerd—He ain’t heerd a word you said; 
he’s deef. 

Igernt—Somebody who doesn’t have a 
lick of sense. 

Int—Int she a purdy li’l ol’ thang? 

Nome—No ma’am. 

Nup—An Ozarker’s no. 

Oral—Your car needs two quarts of oral. 

Raid—A bright color; she has raid hair. 

Scwuz—He lack to scwuz her to death. 

Tailor Made—‘‘Boughten’’ cigarettes. 

Thanks—He thanks he’s so smart. 

Yurp—A continent overseas. 
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Editor’s note: The following sports column by Sports Editor 
Orville Henry appeared in the Arkansas Gazette of Little Rock 
on Jan. 8, 1967. It tells of the continued basketball activities of 
the Nutt Brothers, who are well-known in American Athletic 
Association of the Deaf tournament competition. 


Orville Henry 


Oldtime Barnstorming 


Something will be missing this season from the Southwest 
regional basketball tournament for the deaf at Little Rock in 
late February and the national championship at Council Bluffs, 
Ta., in late March. 

Under any or all the names by which they’ve won both 
tournaments in the past—as the Little Rock Silents or under 
Dallas or Houston banners—the Nutt Brothers won’t participate. 

Clyde is 37, Houston is 36, and Fay is 34, but that isn’t 
why they’re passing the championships this year. 

“We just don’t have the time any more,” says Houston. 
“We can’t leave our jobs and families that long.” 

They are not done with basketball. Every weekend this 
season, and some week afternoons, those three and four other 
recruits will knock off a job at 5, toss some gear in the car, 
and rendezvous at Sheridan or Fordyce or Conway and head 
to some small town for what will be one of the area’s high- 
lights of the season, the Nutt Brothers vs. whatever team can 
be rounded up in the county in a free-wheeling barnstormer’s 
delight. 

“‘We’re 6-1 so far,’’ said Houston as he prepared to leave 
for a Saturday night game at Harmony Grove—the Harmony 
Grove near Camden. ‘‘We lost to Dunbar, but in all fairness, 
we didn’t have our full team.” 

Houston, the coach and athletic director at Arkansas School 
for the Deaf, is the coach. He’s 6-2 and just about as trim as 
when he played for both Kentucky and Oklahoma State, and 
more about that later. Clyde, 5-11, works for a Pine Bluff 
paper mill. Fay, 6-3, is the second tallest. He leaves in the 
Little Rock car with David Poole, 6-0 and 27, Jerry Belew, 6-0 
and 32, and Tony Merschenger, 5-11 and 21, the real rookie. 
Don Martin, 6-5 and 25, once a U of A candidate, is the coach 
at Rosebud in White County. 

They’re labeled semipros but in all truth, says Houston, 
‘‘we play for the fun of it.” 

In other words, they’ll go anywhere (1) if it’s a benefit 
game and (2) if the invitation covers the cost of their gasoline. 

They have so far played at benefits for the United Fund, 
March of Dimes (mostly), Heart Fund, Little League baseball, 
and the home school’s athletic program. 

“It’s got to be a benefit,’’ says Houston. 


They Entertain Themselves 


‘We just have a real good time. We play to win, and 
we've picked up a few tricks to entertain with. Mostly, the 
tricks entertain us. We’re pretty good. We beat Hoxie, 112-109, 
and they had some real hotshots, recent college players. Clyde 
averages 25-40 points a game. He’s 37 and he’s still hitting 
that bucket. He’s known as the best deaf basketball player 
around, you know. Last year he topped 1,000 points in national 
tournament competition. He set the record at Boston last year 
in his 14th tournament.” 

Fred, at 41 the oldest of the Nutts, retired two years ago. 
He was a high school All-American in 1941. 

They come from a well-known Fordyce family and they’ve 
brightened many a game with their all-out enthusiasm. 

Robert Marsden taught me how to set type by hand when 
I was 15 and working on a Boy Scout newspaper published in 
the Deaf School print shop. I’ve been around the deaf off and 
on ever since and I’ve always been impressed with their bright- 
ness, their alertness, their pervading good cheer. 

‘Houston has ‘‘about 20 per cent’’ of his hearing, Fay less 
than that, Clyde none at all. Because Houston is an exceptional 
lipreader, he keeps abreast in any crowd and, through lifelong 
training, speaks very well. 
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Year With Rupp, Two With Iba 


Adolph Rupp, the baron of Kentucky basketball, recruited 
Houston for his champion Wildcats in 1951. Freshmen were 
eligible for the varsity that year and he made it, dressing out 
with such as Bill Spivey, Frank Ramsey and Cliff Hagan. 
Following that season, and the disclosure of basketball scan- 
dals, Kentucky was placed on the severest possible probation: 
The team was benched for the 1952 season. Because his father 
was ill, Houston took his books to Little Rock University. With 
the team idled, he could pursue his studies closer to home. 


Hank Iba, the hoop master at Oklahoma State, heard about 
this. Houston never returned to Kentucky. 


“Mr. Iba had to call coach Rupp to get my transcript. 
He said, ‘What in the world is he doing over there?’ I hadn’t 
told him. Mr. Iba had showed me how much closer it was 
from Stillwater to Fordyce than it was from Lexington.” 


Houston lettered one year at Kentucky. After sitting out 
a year’s residence, he lettered two at Oklahoma State. He is 
undoubtedly the only basketball player to perform in college 
for both Rupp and Iba, the winningest coaches college basket- 
ball has ever known. 


*k * 74 


They represented the opposites in styles, Rupp then leaning 
toward the fast-break and close man-to-man defense; Iba then 
as now relying on hard-nosed, helping defense and disciplined, 
pattern offenses. 


“My first time on the court at Oklahoma State,’ Houston 
remembers, ‘‘I took off for the other end of the court, lickety- 
split. Mr. Iba blew the whistle. ‘Son,’ he said, ‘you will walk 
down the court here.’ I did. After a while I got to like it, 
especially my senior year, when I was a starter. Now? The 
Nutt Brothers get up and down that court, man.” 


Houston’s wife was an Oklahoma State coed. 


‘We dated for a while before she knew I was deaf, or 
couldn’t hear perfectly. After I took my degree I decided to 
accept a teaching job at the Arkansas Deaf School. She had 
a teaching certificate, too, and they offered to put her to work. 
I told her about that and she didn’t believe it—she couldn’t see 
herself learning the manual alphabet and teaching with her 
hands. She came on and mastered it in two weeks.”’ 


They have four sons. Two of them perform for what 
Houston calls his all-Nutt peewee team. 


“Two of my boys, two of Clyde’s, one of Fred’s, and one 
of Jerry Belew’s play together. They’re mostly in the second 
to fourth grades but we generally play fifth and sixth graders. 
When they have a team to play, they play the prelim before 
the Nutt Brothers.’’ 


Who may play long enough for their sons to pick up the 
barnstormers’ ball on their-retirement. 


Address Changes 


Many of our subscribers move—just as do other 
people. All second class publications plead with sub- 
scribers to notify them before they move to allow 
for the several weeks’ time necessary to process ad- 
dress changes. All too often address changes come 
when our subscribers are in the process of moving 
or after they have moved. This naturally results in 
their missing one or more copies of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN and considerable correspondence is nec- 
essary to clear up the resulting misunderstandings. 
Please do us the favor of letting us have address 
changes as far in advance as possible. Such notice 
should go to the NAD Home Office, the address of 
which is given in subscription information on this 
page. 
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DEFENSIVE DRIVING COURSE—Left, Col. Kenneth Keller, assistant national program director for the Veterans of Foreign Wars and instructor of the Na- 


tional Safety Counci!’s Defensive Driving course for the deaf of Greater Kansas City, watch-s while Mrs. Joyce Keck interprets. 


Mrs. Keck’s parents are 


deaf and she is emp'oyed as secretary to Roger Falberg, director-counselor of the Community Service Agency for the Deaf, a joint project of the Greater Kansas 


City Hearing & Speech Center and the Greater Kansas City Advisory Council for the Deaf. mat 
Mrs. John King, daughter of deaf parents, serves as his interpreter. | d 
When classes started, Mr. Ledgin knew nothing of the manual 


Council, makes 2n announcement to the class. 


services of the interpret-r and used the manval alphabet to convey his message to the class. 


Right: Norman Ledgin, managing director of the Kansas City Safety 


At times Mr. Ledgin dispensed with the 


alphabet but now uses it with a marked degree of proficiency. He hopes to improve as future classes are held. 


) 


The first class to complete the eight-week Defensive Driver course offered through the Greater Kansas 


City Area Safety Council. 


This project was planned by the Greater Kansas City Advisory Council for the 


Deaf as a part of its program of service to the deaf population of the Greater Kansas Ctiy area. This 


is the first class to be officially sanctioned by the National Safety Council. 


held throughout the year. 


Additional classes will be 


Andy Hnatow stopped by a friend’s 
house on his way to ‘Pine Lake,’’ the 
beautiful location of the Michigan. Re- 
habilitation Institute. The hour was late 
and because the roads were icy Andy was 
asked to spend the night and travel the 
next morning. 

The next morning Andy noticed that 
both of his license plates were missing. 
He was urged to report the theft to the 
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Stalling Along... 


By STAHL BUTLER, Executive Director 
Michigan Association for Better Hearing 
7124 Abbott Road, East Lansing, Michigan 


state police right away. 

When Andy showed up at the state po- 
lice station, he learned to his surprise 
that the state police had already been to 
his place of employment and at that time 
were looking for him in Lansing. During 
the night or early morning hours the 
state police had recovered a stolen car 
that had Andy’s license plates on it! 


At Christmas we enjoyed the pictures 
of Laura and Felix Kowalewski. I think 
Felix drew it while looking at himself in 
the mirror. 


Again inability to read rears its head 
in the sending of a Christmas card. I re- 
ceived a card from a young man. The 
card said, ‘““‘To My Grandmother.” 


* 


Ernie Hairston came by to tell me 
goodbye. He and his wife are in Cali- 
fornia where Ernie is enrolled in the 
Leadership Training Program at San Fer- 
nando Valley State College. Ernie was 
very fortunate to be able to rent his home 
to Mr. and Mrs. Paul Kerns. Paul 
wants to do some maintenance work on 
the house while he lives in it. 


Through the years I have written about 
Steve Yeric at Battle Creek, Mich. Steve 
lost one arm under a train when he was 
a child. He worked for a machinery com- 
pany until they sold out and moved away. 
A vocational counselor put Steve in a busi- 
ness college where he made a good record. 
Then I got a letter saying that Steve was 
working as a kitchen helper with a small 
responsibility for keeping an inventory. I 
wrote that I was sure that Steve ap- 
preciated the job and the money because 
he had been unemployed so long. I also 
said that I thought it was too bad for a 
man trained as a bookkeeper to have to 
do kitchen helper work, especially when 
he had only one arm. I also wrote that 
if the counselor had tried big offices, 
where Steve could work in the back with- 
out a need for communication, and away 
from the telephone, that he could have 
had a job. In about a week I received an- 
other letter saying that Steve was work- 
ing in a big office. When my secretary 
brought the letter to me, she said “This 
shows how you can get a job for a man 
with one letter!”’ 
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1968 NAD Convention City ... 


Las Vegas Facilities Geared To Meetings — Large 


Las Vegas is achieving greater promi- 
nence each year as the major convention 
city of the West. Currently, convention 
groups are meeting there at an average 
rate of one every 48 hours throughout 
the year. 


In fact, the popularity of this resort 
city as a meeting place has grown so 
fast, the $8 million Convention Center 
opened in 1959 on a 67-acre site near 
the heart of the famed ‘“‘Strip,’’ must now 
expand to keep pace with the needs of 
larger national associations which plan 
future meetings. 


The growth of Las Vegas as an ideal 
convention city actually has been aided 
by the same factors that drew 13 million 
tourists last year: Perpetual sunshine, 
22,500 air-conditioned rooms capable of 
housing a daily minimum of 45,000 per- 
sons and almost unlimited recreation and 
entertainment. 


All modes of transportation are geared 
to provide quick access to the city. Seven 
major airlines serve McCarran Field a 
short distance from the “Strip.” A net- 
work of superhighways brings motorists 
directly into the mainstream of activity, 
and train and bus depots are centrally 
located. 


The city’s success as a meeting place 
began in 1959. In that year, the silver- 
domed circular Convention Center—with 
seating for 8,400, and flanked by 17 hall- 
sized meeting rooms and a 90,000 square- 
foot exhibit hall—was opened to welcome 
some 5,000 delegates to the World Con- 
gress of Flight. 


During the first five years of its opera- 
tion, the Center hosted 496 major organi- 
zations. Of these, 70 have held a second 
Las Vegas meeting, 16 returned three 
times, 9 have made it four out of five 
and 11 returned each year. 

Some of the popularity of Las Vegas 
for national meetings can be found in 
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EVERYTHING’S CLOSE IN—The Las Vegas resort complex is located in the center of a vast recreational 
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area, with Lake Mead and Hoover Dam on one side, Mt. Charleston on the other and the scenic desert 


all around. 


More than 22,500 deluxe rooms along the famed 


“Strip’’ and “Casino Center’ are only 


minutes away from the new jet-age airport, six championshin golf courses and the futuristic Las Vegas 


Convention Center. 


The Flamingo Hotel, headquarters for the National Association of the Deaf’s next 


convention, June 17-22, 1968, is at the left center of this map. 


reviewing attendance records of conven- 
tion groups. Whether they are full-blown 
national conclaves, regional meetings or 
area trade shows, practically all organiza- 
tions have reported record registrations 
and attendance at meetings. 


In addition to the advance design of 
the Center, and the flexible arrangement 
of indoor meeting and exhibition rooms, 
a 2-million square feet of outdoor area 
can accommodate massive trade or in- 


Welcome to Huntsville (Rocket City, U.S.A.), Alabama 
21ST CONVENTION JUNE 1-2-3, 1967 


ALABAMA ASSOCIATION of the DEAF, Inc. 


HEADQUARTERS AT THE CARRIAGE INN MOTOR HOTEL 


® Excellent, Unusual Variety of Guest Speakers 


Dr. Leonard Elstad, 
Dr. Wernher von Braun, 
Dr. Boyce R. Williams, 


Mervin Garretson, 
Sen. John Sparkman, 
and Others 


® Tour of Redstone Arsenal (U.S. Army and NASA) 
® Variety Shows, Exhibits, Banquet, Prizes, Movies, Etc. 


For further information, write: 


J. T. WHEELER, General Chairman 


7404 Martha Drive, S.E. 
Huntsville, Alabama 35802 
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Your Host, 
Huntsville Chapter 


dustrial exhibits. 
is also provided. 

But while the larger national and re- 
gional groups discovered that Las Vegas 
was indeed a city literally ‘‘designed”’ 
to meet every convention need, many 
smaller associations found the city was 
also best suited to their delegate size. 

Soon after the Convention Center op- 
ened, virtually all 14 major resort hotels 
added convention facilities and elaborate 
meeting rooms. For the smaller groups 
this provided an unmatched combination 
of hotel accommodations, meeting rooms, 
entertainment and resort attractions un- 
der one roof. 

The organizations themselves have re- 
ported that it is the total involvement 
of Las Vegas in the job of catering to 
the visitor that makes this city the pop- 
ular choice of their members. 

Now after seven years of operation, the 
list of organizations which have met here 
reads like a ‘‘Who’s Who’’ of the busi- 
nes3, professional and fraternal world, 
and their members are from every state 
and 53 foreign countries. 

Some of the larger organizations which 
have found Las Vegas tailored to handle 
their massive delegations are the Amer- 
ican Dental Association, the American Min- 
ing Congress, the National Automobile 
Dealers Association, the U.S. Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the American Acad- 
emy of General Practice. 
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Parking for 10,000 cars 


Frisina Named To Head 
National Technical Institute 


Dr. D. Robert Frisina, dean of the 
Graduate School at Gallaudet College, 
Washington D. C., has been selected to 
head the National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf to be established at the Roches- 
ter (N.Y.) Institute of Technology. He 
will hold the title of RIT vice president 
for the NTID. Dr. Frisina is to report 
not later than March 1. 


NTID will broaden the postsecondary 
educational opportunities for the deaf 
and complement the liberal arts program 
of Gallaudet College. Students in the 
NTID program will have opportunities to 
pursue degree programs in all areas of 
study presently offered by RIT. These 
include programs in photography, print- 
ing, fine and applied arts, sciences and 
business. 


It is expected that NTID will also 
provide the impetus for the development 
of naw programs. Supported by the Fed- 
eral government the NTID will provide 
room, board and tuition free to deaf 
students who qualify for admission. The 
first class is expected to be admitted in 
September 1969. 


Dr. Frisina, as head of NTID, will be 
vesponsible for recruitment and training 
of staff, design and coordination of the 
educational program and advisement in 
the construction of facilities. 


A native of Westline, Pa., he has been 
on the Gallaudet faculty since 1951. He 
was promoted to professor of audiology 
and appointed director of Gallaudet’s 
Hearing and Speech Center in 1956. In 
November of 1962, he conducted a special 
education assignment in Hong Kong for 
the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council. He was elevated to dean of 
Gallaudet’s Graduate School in 1964. 


Dr. Frisina holds a bachelor’s degree 
in biology from Westminster College, Ful- 
ton, Mo., a master’s degree in deaf edu- 
cation from Gallaudet College and a doc- 
torate in audiology from Northwestern 
University. 


He served as a supervisor and instruc- 
tor at the Missouri School for the Deaf 
from 1947 to 1951 and as an instructor in 
the Kendall School for the Deaf, Wash- 
ington, D.C., between 1951 and 1952. 


Later, he served at Northwestern Uni- 
versity as chief clinician at the Children’s 
Hearing and Aphasia Clinic, assistant 
professor of audiology and chief clinician 
and research associate at the Institute 
for Language Disorders in Children. 

Dr. Frisina currently serves as a con- 
sultant to the Bureau of Maternal Health 
and Child Welfare, Department of Public 
Health, Washington, D.C.; St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, Washington; Maryland School 
for the Deaf; U.S. Office of Education, 
U.S. Vocational Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration and the National Institute of Neu- 
rological Diseases and Blindness of the 
National Institute of Health. 
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Patricia Dow Coordinates Services 
For New Hampshire’s Deaf Patients 


(Editor’s note: The following story ap- 
peared in the Concord (N.H.) Daily Moni- 
tor of Dec. 3, 1966, and tells of work with 
deaf patients at New Hampshire Hospital 
for the mentally ill.) 

The small group sat in a rough semi- 
circle, rehearsing a Christmas carol in 
preparation for the holiday season. 

Not an unusual sight at this time of 
year, but there was no audible music and 
no spoken words—only the soundlessly 
waving fingers of deaf patients at New 
Hampshire Hospital. 

And what was more unusual was the 
instructor—Miss Patricia Dow, the hos- 
pital’s coordinator of services for the 
deaf and hard of hearing. She has been 
deaf since childhood. 

Miss Dow was hired away from her 
10-year job in the statistics office of the 
Department of Education two months ago 
to fill the newly-created temporary posi- 
tion that Dr. Warren Burns, hospital super- 
intendent, hopes the 1967 legislature will 
make permanent. 

Her job is to identify deaf or hard of 
hearing patients and help bring them into 
contact with both other patients and the 
outside world. So far she has found 75 
such patients, aged 15 and up. F 

The hospital’s program for the deaf is 
one of the few at such institutions in the 
nation. Having it headed by a deaf per- 
son is believed unique. 

Miss Dow is almost alone in her work. 
Other than William Scruton of the state 
vocational rehabilitation agency, who 
works with her one day a week, she has 
no other help, though she is looking for 
volunteers. 

She also has no funds for her program 
aside from the $10 the hospital gave her 
two months ago to spend on her patients 
when they visit downtown Concord, though 
hospital officials have been searching for 
state, Federal or private funds that might 
be available. 

Yet even with these handicaps, Miss 
Dow can point to several accomplish- 
ments achieved since she came to the 
hospital: 

The man now working full time at a 
local convalescent home and earning 
money for the first time in 30 years. 

The group soon to go to the New Eng- 
land Rehabilitation for Work Center at 
Morgan Memorial in Boston, where the 
patients will be trained for better jobs 
than the menial tasks they now can per- 
form. 

The monthly parties for the deaf pa- 
tients, where some have seen subtitled 
movies for the first time in their lives. 

Before Miss Dow came, the hospital 
regarded its deaf patients as one of the 
hardest groups to reach. Many can’t read 
lips or speak understandably. Others are 
unable to read or write. They could com- 
municate, but only through the language 
of signs that nearly no one on the hos- 
pital staff knew. 


In a recent interview, Miss Dow ex- 
plained that one of her primary tasks has 
been to teach some deaf patients the 
language of signs or lipreading and help 
others brush up on skills they had almost 
forgotten through lack of practice. 

“T help them to communicate with oth- 
ers in the hospital, take them downtown 
to shop and eat in restaurants and help 
them become acquainted with the outside 
life,’ she said. 

(Miss Dow has no trouble talking with 
outsiders. Deaf since age eight, she reads 
lips proficiently and speaks clearly.) 

She also works with the hospital staff, 
helping them improve their understanding 
of the deaf and their individual needs. 

Before Miss Dow came, the hospital 
staff had assumed that some patients were 
uncooperative through sheer orneriness. 
Miss Dow, however, found that these pa- 
tients were either hard of hearing or deaf. 
They were uncooperative only because 
they couldn’t understand what the staff 
wanted them to do. 

Some of the patients—once regarded 
as hopeless cases—now seem ready for 
vocational rehabilitation. Many are work- 
ing in the hospital’s occupational therapy 
program, like the 61-year-old man who 
proudly displays a comb case he made. 
He’s both deaf and blind. 

Miss Dow was not entirely unconnected 
with the work she is now doing before she 
came to the hospital. She was on the 
board at the Home for the Aged Deaf in 
Massachusetts and for 10 years has been 
secretary of the New England Gallaudet 
Association. 

By breaking through the wall of silence 
the hospital believes the deaf patients’ 
emotional illnesses can be treated better. 
Often the emotional problem that caused 
the patient to be sent to the hospital 
sprang from the frustrations of being un- 
able to communicate with other people, 
doctors said. 


Three Travel 
Programs 


Including attendance at WORLD FED- 
ERATION OF THE DEAF, Warsaw, 
Aug. 1967, under direction of Dr. W. 
Pronovost, Boston University. Each 
program (21 days) gives choice of 4 
or 5 of 11 countries priced from $765.00. 
Designed for the profession, the DEAF, 
hard of hearing and families and 
friends. é 


For Complete Information 
Contact Dr. Pronovost. 


Travel arrangements by 
GARBER TRAVEL, 
1406 Beacon St., 
Brookline, Mass. 
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Indiana’s Fingerspelling Project Highly Successful 


During the 1965-66 school year, the In- 
diana School for the Deaf Parent-Teacher- 
Counselor Organization, with a _ grant 
from the U. S. Vocational Rehabilitation 
Administration, sponsored 11 classes in 
fingerspelling in five Indiana cities with 
more than 600 people in attendance. For 
the 1966-67 school year, the classes were 
increased to eighteen in 14 cities with 
more than 700 enrolled. For the 1967-68 
school year, funds for 24 fingerspelling 
classes around the state have been re- 
quested. 

All classes are open to the public. Most 
of those attending the classes are parents 
or relatives of deaf children, but others 
have been participating in the project— 
nurses, doctors, policemen and similar 
personnel. In some places of employment 
deaf workers have requested that classes 
be set up for their department heads as 
well as for their hearing co-workers to 
provide for deaf workers the same op- 
portunities available to others. : au 5 z oes ; = 

Mise tte en ies pee aay a Mies pes ie serene a a A ER AN ag fingerspelling class at Terre Haute, is shown giving 
cessful, it is fe at only the surface 
has been scratched. The Indiana School’s 
P-T-CO plans to continue to push its 
fingerspelling program. Many other state 
groups have requested and been furnished 
information. 


State Associations Need Publicity 


Recently we received a complaint 
about the failure of our magazine to 
print more about the activities of 
state associations of the deaf. We try 
—in every manner possible—to pub- 
licize the work of these state associa- 
tions. This includes convention an- 
nowuncements and lists of new officers. 

We cannot print what we do not get. 
We know that many state associations 
are doing excellent work, the results of 
which should be proclaimed for the - 

enefit of other groups. In order to 
be able to get more news of this sort, - / 
we strongly urge state associations to a /\ y ( 
appoint publicity committees or a o i i 


public relations chairman. One of the larger classes in fingerspelling sponsored by the Indiana School’s Parent-Teacher-Counselor 
Organization met in the Primary Building auditorium with the bulk of its enrollment consisting of par- 
ents and siblings of deaf children. Standing at the rear is Roy K. Holcomb, project director. 
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Sketches Of School Life 


By OSCAR GUIRE 


A Scholar 


William Caldwell was the _ greatest 
scholar I have ever known personally. 
When I attended the California School 
for the Deaf and the Blind from 1906 to 
1916, I knew him as the head teacher of 
the deaf department and also as_ the 
teacher of the tenth (the highest) grade 
for the deaf. When I attended the state 
university from 1921 to 1923, I knew him 
as the principal of the school for the 
deaf. The blind department had recently 
been made a separate school with new 
buildings on a part of the original land. 

He was my boss during the latter period 
because I worked for him as the boys’ 
assistant supervisor for my room and 
board. The university was about six 
blocks from the school. 

I know nothing about the circumstances 
which led him to decide on the educa- 
tion of the deaf as his lifework. He 
was born and reared in Ohio. He taught 
the deaf in Florida before coming to Cali- 
fornia. 

In addition to teaching, he was editor 
of the school paper, the California News. 
His editorials were universally respected. 
I thought that he was the best editor of 
all and the monthly magazine which he 
produced was the best among the “‘little 
paper family’’ of the schools for the deaf. 

He had some ideas in teaching which 
I have not heard of as being shared by 
other teachers of the deaf. One is that 
he made his pupils practice self study in 
arithmetic and algebra as much as pos- 
sible. He helped a pupil with an ex- 
planation only if the pupil had a difficulty. 

The school had only about 150 deaf stu- 
dents. It was not worthwhile to have 
classes higher than the tenth grade. So 
pupils stayed in Caldwell’s class one, two, 
three or even four years. They stayed 
there until they reached the age limit 
or were admitted to Gallaudet College. 

They worked on arithmetic or algebra 
when they were not busy with history or 
grammar or something else. Thus Cald- 
well’s pupils were at various levels of 
progress. So it was necessary for them 
to help themselves as much as possible. 
It was easy for them to correct their work 
in algebra because there was a booklet of 
answers and algebra was taken only by 
bright pupils who planned to go to college. 

Caldwell corrected all work in arith- 
metic. The arithmetic textbook was big 
enough to keep a pupil busy on mathe- 
matics at least two years. 

Caldwell believed in a college education 
only for those who were bright enough 
to acquire it without much trouble. He 
never encouraged one to go to college. 
He left it to everyone to want to go to 
college. When a pupil decided to try for 
Gallaudet, it was up to him to go to 
Caldwell and say that he wanted to go to 
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Benedict 
the California School at 
They posed for this era-type picture 
in Los Angeles. 


Oscar Guire and Clinton 
were school chums at 


Berkeley. 


(light suit) 


Gallaudet. Then Caldwell would do what 
was necessary to help the aspirant, even 
if he did not seem to be very good college 
material. 


When I went into his class, I was al- 
ready determined to try for Gallaudet. 
I never thought of going to a university 
until I was a junior at Gallaudet. My de- 
sire to go to Gallaudet was influenced by 
Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Runde, who were the 
first pupils of the California School to 
enter Gallaudet. 


As a result of Caldwell’s policy of not 
encouraging his pupils to go to Gallaudet, 
the school did not send many students to 
Gallaudet. The number of those who went 
was small in proportion to the size of the 
school, compared with other schools for 
the deaf. The students from California 
made a brilliant record at Gallaudet. Not 
one of them flunked out. A few dropped 
out because of lack of money, loss of in- 
terest, and other reasons which had noth- 
ing to do with scholarship. 

On the other hand, some of the other 
schools were notorious for sending large 
numbers of failures. When Dr. Elwood 
A. Stevenson replaced Caldwell as the 
head of the California School, the policy 
was changed and the school became a 
leading exporter of talent to Gallaudet. 

The competitive entrance examinations 
were not a reliable criterion for choosing 
the best material for Gallaudet. I ranked 
fifth among my boy classmates in en- 
trance examinations. I know that I was 
the fifth because I was the fifth boy to be 
allowed his choice of room. The members 
of the new preparatory class were as- 
signed to rooms before arrival. In a 
week they were allowed to change rooms. 
One’s ability to have the room of his 


~ choice depended on his rank in the en- 


trance examinations. But I was at the 
top of my class in college work from be- 
ginning to the end. There were some 
bright girls in my class. I do not know 
how many of them did better in the 
entrance examinations than I did. 

Clinton Benedict was my chum at the 
California School. He wanted to go to 
Gallaudet but his father refused to let 
him go because he did not see any value 
in a college education for a farmer. It 
embittered Clinton. When he graduated 
from the California School, he ran away 
from home and worked as a carpenter 
in Los Angeles. It took the father some 


time to find Clinton and persuade him to 


come home and help run the farm. 

Clinton’s younger brother, Edwin Gal- 
laudet, wanted to go to Gallaudet. His 
father had learned his lesson and was 
willing to send Edwin to college. But 
Edwin was not awarded a free scholar- 
ship because he did not rank high enough 
in the entrance examinations. 


When I finished my sophomore year at 
Gallaudet College I came home for the 
summer. I visited with the Benedict fam- 
ily as usual. We talked about Edwin’s 
chances of going to Gallaudet. The father 
was willing to send the boy and pay his 
tuition. I helped him write a letter to the 
president, asking for Edwin’s admittance 
as a pay student. 


During his preparatory year Edwin did 
better than many of his classmates who 
had been granted scholarships. As a re- 
sult the faculty voted him a scholarship 
for the next four years. Every year about 
one-half of the students flunked out. Ed- 
win did not flunk out. 


Caldwell was not specially trained in 
science and mathematics but he was well 
educated and he understood science and 
mathematics well enough to teach high 
school physics and elementary algebra 
competently. He had an excellent com- 
mand of the English language and a large 
knowledge of literature. He was fond of 
poetry. One day Walter Valiant wrote a 
parody of Tennyson’s ‘“‘Crossing the Bar’’ 
on the blackboard. He changed the mean- 
ing of bar from a bar of sand in sea to 
the bar of a saloon. It displeased Caldwell 
and he scolded Valiant. He seemed to 
regard fine poetry sacred or something 
like it. 

He liked to write poems but refused to 
sell them. He said that true poetry could 
not be written for money. 

When I asked him to write in my book 
of autographs, he said, ‘‘Leave it on my 
desk for a few minutes. I will think of 
something to write in it.’’ He wrote a fine 
poem of eight or ten lines. It mentions 
the great care with which we write in 
books of autographs, taking care not to 
cause blemishes on the page. It says that 
if we apply the same to everyday life, 
taking care about what we say, life will 
be happier. 

He published a little book of poems. He 
not only wrote them but also did all the 
physical work required by the book, type- 
setting, printing and binding. The book 
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A classroom scene at the California School in 1915-1916. 


front of Teacher William Caldwell’s desk. 


had leather covers. It was a_ beautiful 
book, an object of art, a labor of love. 
He gave copies to friends as gifts. 


Caldwell always kept an unabridged dic- 
tionary in front of his desk. He did not 
like to be asked what a word meant. 
Most of the time he told the questioner 
to look up the word in the dictionary. 
He wanted us to form the habit of using 
the dictionary. He taught us to use words 
to mean what the dictionary says they 
mean. 


From his viewpoint, controversial terms 
like deaf, deaf-mute, deaf and dumb and 
physically handicapp2d mean what the 
dictionary says they mean, not what deaf 
people assume them to mean. 


Caldwell was universally acknowledged 
to be a scholar. His pupils looked on him 
with awe. One day Clinton Benedict said, 
“Caldwell knows every word in the dic- 
tionary.’’ I said, ‘“‘No. There is no man 
in the world who knows every word in 
the dictionary. I can prove that he does 
not know all the words.” 


I went to the dictionary and opened it 
at random. I looked for and chose an 
uncommon word. I attracted Caldwell’s 
attention and asked him if he knew what 
the word meant. He calmly replied that 
he did not and returned to his work. He 
seemed to understand why I asked him 
such a silly question. He did not seem 
to resent it. 


Some time ago I talked to a former 
schoolmate about Caldwell. With awe on 
his face he stated that Caldwell had in- 
vented a word for the dictionary. I did 
not try to destroy his illusion. I refrained 
from explaining that the dictionary is no 
more than a record of usage and that 
words are never invented for immediate 
inclusion in the dictionary. 

The selection of new students for Gal- 
laudet was done in a way which depended 
on a teacher’s honor. Caldwell enforced 
the rules laid down by the college for the 
administration of entrance examinations. 


I started my entrance examinations 
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Oscar Guire is looking at the dictionary in 


with a reading of the rules which came 
with the examinations. There was a word 
about whose meaning I was uncertain. I 
went to the dictionary and looked the 
word up. I became conscience-stricken 
and asked Caldwell if it was all right for 
me to use the dictionary. He replied, 
“No, you are not supposed to use the 
dictionary for any purpose at all.” I did 
not use the dictionary again. 


It was customary of the college to 
recommend textbooks for the preparation 
of candidates. I used the textbook of 
algebra which was recommended by the 
college. In addition to a booklet of an- 
swers, Caldwell had a. thick book which 
contained a fully detailed solution for 
every problem in the textbook. The col- 
lege used the same textbook for teaching 
the Preparatory Class advanced algebra. 
The problems in the entrance examination 
in algebra were taken from the same 
textbook. 


I had trouble with one problem in my 
examination in algebra. I spent much 
time on its solution but could not get an 
answer that made any sense. I finally 
complained to Caldwell that there must be 
a typographical error in the problem. He 
consulted his solution book but he re- 
fused to confirm or deny my allegation 
of error. 


It seems that in the old days when the 


examination in algebra was written and 
printed at the college, a mistake was 
made too often. I talked to a girl who 
had taken her entrance examinations sev- 
eral years after my time. She said that 
there was an error in her examination in 
algebra, too. 


She told me how her teacher had acted 
about the error. He worked the prob- 
lems several days before the day speci- 
fied by the college for the examination. 
He discovered a typographical error which 
made it impossible to solve the problem. 
On the appointed day when he handed the 
examination to his pupils, he told them 
about the error and advised them not to 
spend any time on that problem. The 
teacher broke the rules in two ways. He 
was supposed to keep the examinations 
under seal until his pupils were ready 
for them. It was not permissible for him 
to mention the error to them. He should 
have opened the sealed examinations in 
their presence on the appointed day and 
handed them the examination and accom- 
panying copies of rules without any com- 
ment or advice. 


Two members of my Preparatory Class, 
a boy and a girl, came from a certain 
school. His intelligence was average but 
hers was far below average. She was 
involved in a scandal. The students dis- 
cussed her and asked each other how she 
managed to be admitted to the college. 


The boy and I were friends. One day 
I yielded to my curiosity and asked him 
how the girl managed to be admitted to 
the college. He answered, ‘‘I do not want 
my former school to have a bad reputa- 
tion but I will tell you the truth. Our 
teacher helped her with her entrance ex- 
aminations.”’ 


One of Caldwell’s unique ways was to 
refuse to accept a paper from a pupil if 
it had any blank space. He required the 
pupil to fill the space with writing about 
any subject of his choice. He wanted his 
pupils to have as much language practice 
as possible. Ordinarily he only corrected 
mistakes but as a lover of books, he was 
interested in my reading and sometimes 
commented on what I wrote about read- 
ing. When I wrote that I had read Plu- 
tarch’s Parallel Lives at home the pre- 
vious summer, he wrote, “Great stuff.’’ 


I wrote that I had read Thackeray’s 
Vanity Fair, he asked if I had noticed 
anything unusual. When I answered no, 


DOOR BELL CALL SIGNAL 


These operate lights whenever the 
door bell rings. Supplied in steady 
and flashing type signals with auto- 
matic turn-off after bell rings. Made 
for use on one or two door bells. 
Can be supplied for connection. 


ROBERT HARDING 
2856 Eastwood- Ave., 
CHICAGO, III. 60625 
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he explained. When the author wrote 
how Becky, the heroine, felt pride in 
and fear of her husband at the same 
time, he got up and walked around, proud 
of himself for writing a brilliant passage 
about human feelings. 

The school day always started with 
a minute talk and a closing prayer in 
the chapel. There was a deaf teacher 
who was fond of orating. He often be- 
came excited and would say for oratorical 
effect something which was not quite 
correct. 

When it was Lincoln’s Birthday the 
deaf teacher gave a talk about Lincoln. 
Among other things, he said that Lincoln 


INFORMATION 
about the 
REGISTRY OF INTERPRETERS 
FOR THE DEAF 


Q1. What is the Registry of Interpreters 
for the Deaf? 

A. Jt is an organization of people who 
are skilled in the use of fingerspelling 
and the language of signs. These people 
are interested in serving the deaf and 
declare themselves competent interpreters. 

Q2. How may one . 
join the RID? 

A. By filling out an 
application blank 
which may be ob- 
tained from either the 
president or the sec- 
reary-treasurer. Each 
application must be 
co-signed by two RID 
members. 


Q3. How much does it cost to be a 
member of RID? 

A. There is a $5.00 membership fee and 
the yearly dues are $2.00. 


Q4. Do RID members receive payment 
for their interpreting services? 

A. Yes. The amount depends on the 
skill of the interpreter. It is suggested 
that RID interpreters should receive at 
least $5.00 per hour or $50.00 per day. In- 
terpreting for the deaf is becoming a pro- 
fession. 

Q5. How old is RID? 

A. It was first organized June 16, 1964, 
at a Workshop on Interpreting for the 
Deaf at Ball State University in Muncie, 
Indiana. 

Q6. Who are the officers of RID? 

A. President, Kenneth F. Huff 

Superintendent, 
The Wisconsin School for the Deaf 
Delavan, Wisconsin 53115 
Vice President, Dr. Elizabeth Benson 
Dean of Women, 
Gallaudet College 
Kendall Green, N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20002 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. Virginia Lewis 
Office Manager 
Associates in Anesthesiology 
2516 Market Street 
Youngstown, Ohio 44507 
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had sent the army south to free the 
slaves. When I wrote my answers to 
questions in history, I filled the blank 
space with criticism of the deaf teacher’s 
talk. I said that Lincoln had sent the 
army into the southern states to force 
them to stay in the union and not to free 
the slaves. 


Caldwell did not say anything to me. 
He quietly sent a note to the deaf teacher 
and warned him to be more careful with 
his history. At recess the deaf teacher 
came to me and said that I had mis- 
understood him. I knew that I had not 
misunderstood him but I let his state- 
ment go unchallenged. 


Board Member 
Mrs. Lillian Beard 
107 Forest Cove Drive, Rt. #3 
Humble, Texas 77338 
Board Member 
Mr. Frank Sullivan, 
Grand Secretary-Treasurer 
National Fraternal Society 
of the Deaf 
6701 West North Avenue 
Oak Park, Illinois 60302 


Q7. How long are the officers’ terms? 

A. Officers are elected for a four-year 
term. The present officers’ terms will 
expire June 30, 1968. 


Q8. What has RID done in two years 
of existence? 
A. 1. Written Constitution and Bylaws. 

. Written Code of Ethics. 

. Designed application blank. 

. Designed official emblem. 

. Written to all presidents of state 
associations of the deaf and all 
superintendents of residential 
schools for the deaf, urging them 
to develop a model state law for 
interpreters for the deaf in all 
courts on every level. 

6. Printed a directory of RID mem- 
bers. 

7. Appointed a steering committee to 
develop policies for an examining 
board and to devise a method for 
processing applications for certi- 
fication. The United States has 
been divided into nine geograph- 
ical regions as designated by VRA. 
A two-man committee has been 
selected from each region to serve 
on the examining board for that 
particular. area. 

8. Written newsletters which were 
sent to RID members. — 

9. Joined the Council of Organiza- 
tions Serving the Deaf. 

10. Spearheaded a campaign for cap- 
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tions on television for deaf view- 


ers, 

11. Urged the passage of the St. Onge 
Bill to provide qualified inter- 
preters in Federal courts. 

12. Provided RID interpreters at a 
St. Louis Workshop on Casework 
Standards for Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Counselors. 

13. Held three workshops: 


1. Funding from Vocational Re- 
habilitation Administration and 
Captioned Films for the Deaf, a 
follow-up RID workshop on in- 
terpreting for the deaf was held 
in Washington, D.C., January, 
1965. 

2. Funding from VRA and _ spon- 
sored by the Institute for Re- 
search on Exceptional Children, 
University of Illinois, a three 
weeks RID workshop was held 
at the Governor Baxter State 
School for the Deaf in Portland, 
Maine, to develop a manual 
“Interpreting for the Deaf” 
July, 1965. 

3. Funding from VRA and _ spon- 
sored by the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf, a RID work- 
shop was held in San Francisco, 
July 1966. 

Q9. What are some of the needs and 
hopes for RID? 

A. Our hopes are to establish a home 
office with an executive secretary and cler- 
ical help to meet needs of organizing: 

. state chapters 

. certification requirements 

. examination policies 

. classes for interpreters 

. upgrading of interpreters 

. improving of interpreting services 
. ete. 


NOohwndre 


Miss Alice M. Teegarden 


Miss Alice M. Teegarden, a teacher of 
the deaf for almost 50 years, passed away 
at her home at Dennis, Mass., on Dec. 
21, 1966. She was the daughter of deaf 
parents who taught in the Western Penn- 
sylvania School for the Deaf. Miss Tee- 
garden taught at the Florida, New York 
(Fanwood), West Virginia and Alabama 
Schools for the Deaf and also served as 
instructor in speech at Gallaudet College. 
More recently she had been working on 
the papers of her late father, George 
Moredock Teegarden. 


Club Directory 


LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 


418 W. Jefferson St., Second Floor 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 
Open Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 


When in MONTREAL visit 


La Societe Provinciale Des 
Sourds Du Quebec 


(Provincial Society of Deaf in Quebec) 
2103 East Ste. Catherine 
Corner Delorimier 


Open daily till closing 
J. M. Ferguson, President 
A. Chicoine, Secy. and Mgr. 
Guy Hamel, Director 
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SLUB DIRECTORY 


Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write 


Alexander Fleischman, Advertising Manager 
THE DEAF AMERICAN 


AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. Se iE 
1467 E. Market St. | Akron, Ohio 44305 Hes severest sin 
‘s sorosstoads of the. pear reenbelt, Maryian 
pen daily: Mon., Wed. urs.;.0) p.m. 4 i Sry 
Tues., Fri., 2 p.m.; Sat., Sun., Noon for yearly rates and other information. Changes in listing should also 
“A Friendly Place to Congregate” be sent to Mr. Fleischman. 


Jack Z. Falcon, secretary 


AUSTIN CLUB OF THE DEAF When in Houston, your are welcome PORTLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
103/2 W. Riverside Dr., Austin, Tex. 78704 to the THE DEAF, INC. 
Open Tues., Fri., Sat. evenings HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 1009 S. W. Yamhill Street 
Captioned Films every Sat. evening DEAF, INC. Portland, Oregon 97205 
Bus. pee Ist Sat. of month 606 Boundary St. | Houston, Texas 77009 Narcissa_W. Eden, secretary 
John R, Murray, secretary Open Friday and Saturday evenings PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
arene ako te Bala BA a LAS STEIN Lo DEES EG EP E D 
A friendly LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. T ld 
SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, INC. 835 Locust Street, Long Beach, Calif. He ed toe tose pepe dene a deat. 
2-4 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 21202 Home of the famous Bank Night Everyone heartily welcome— 
Open Sun., 2 p.m.-midnight; Wed., 7 p.m.- ; Secretary: Marcella Skelton Open Saturdays 
midnight; Fri. 7 p.m.-1:45 a.m.; Sat., 2 p. | + | 10508 Inglewood Ave. #7, 8501 Wallingford Ave., N. 
m.-1:45 a.m.; Regular mectings 8rd _ Fri. Inglewood, Calif. 90304 | J 4 Seattle, Wash. 98103 
PMA Nk ANA ts LOS ANGELES CLUB OF THE DEAF Welcome to 
Visitors and guests welcome 3218/2 So. Main Street ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB 
Visit the Club House 2112 E. State St. Rockford, Ill. 
When in Boston, welcome to— lst Saturday — Frat Nite Open Friday. Saturday and Sunday Nights 
BOSTON DEAF CLUB, INC. 3rd Saturday — Bank Nite Samuel E. Houston, president 
25 La Grange St., Boston Mass. 02116 Visitors Welcome Mrs. Martha L. Stanford. secy.-treas. 
Leo A. Burke, secretary Welcome to the 
- ORES Te EAC oe SACRAMENTO CLUB FOR THE 
BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION 2002 E. Roosevelt, Phoenix, Arizona DEAF, INC. 
130 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. of each month Sacramento, Calif. 
(Opposite Long Island R. R. Station) Marie Ann Lester, secretary Open ore Sree Gey, me ae month 
Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday 3016 E. Desert Cove Ave. M ae, Hood o on 
Visitors Welcome Phoenix, Arizona S112. AtiondacceDEe. 
Ben Friedwald, president MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF i 3 
RinorinL amir seeratane THE DEAF, INC. Sacramento, Calif. 95825 


bitte Rives AGditoriowi SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 


secs . 1545 Julian St. Denver, Colorado 80204 
BUFFALO CLUB FOR THE DEAF 7501 N. E. 2d Avenue, Miami, Florida Open Saturdays - Maninia “TelobinG 


1664 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. Open ist and 3rd Saturdays : ; Yee 
Open Fri., Sat., Sun. Bus No. 12 at the door Serbateey tat the Ginn Gaacoke) 
Meeting on 3rd Sun. of month You‘re welcome at our new location When in Chicago visit— 
John V. Solazzo, secretary 622 N. Broadway ... East of the river 
SOUTHTOWN CLUB OF THE DEAF 
MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 5832 S. Western Avenue 
CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF Founded 1918 Incorporated _ 1922 Chicago, Ill. 60636 
Room 204-206 Open every Friday, Saturday and Sunday Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 Attend our 50th Anniversary in Sam Franco, pres. 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings June 1968 Frank Wrobel. vice pres. 
B= AGORA gE IND Fa LCRA Foo STM STEN aT PITRE You’re welcome at Vera Langford, secy. 
DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION Ronald Carson, treas. 
c/o Adolph Herzog, secretary OF THE DEAF Welcome to “Glass Center of the World” 
Home address: 7635 Michigan Ave. Detroit, Mich. 48210 TOLEDO DEAF CLUB 
707 W. Brentwood, Detroit, Mich. 48203 Open Fri., Sat., Sun., 8:00 p.m. 1807-09 Adams St. Toledo, Ohio 43620 
(Until club has new building) Harold Weingold, executive secretary Open Fri., Sat., Sun. evenings 
OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF Club meetings 2nd Sat. of each month 
When in Nation’s Capital, pay a visit to| Frye Building, Box 302, Second Floor Mee Ey coat Choe Gre month 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CLUB OF 100 North Chestnut Street Mrs. Julie Soncrant secretary 
THE DEAF Olathe, Kansas : 
911 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. Open every evening UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
Washington, D. C. Mrs. Barbara Banks. secretary 723. Seventh Ave. (5th floor) 
Open every Friday and. saturday evening P. O. Box 302 Olathe, Kansas baci York, Py RB tld 
Business meetings on 2nd Sat. of month When in Peoria, welcome to Third. Fri. Sat. aun holi aye 
Roger B. McConnell, secretary PEORIA CLUB OF THE DEAF — Aaron Hurwit, president 
SSO oa SSS ERAT? SAE EGE TITS hs fe ae aed St., Pecue: vinels Abraham Barr, secretary 
EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. baba AA ott gee eh a la ig he Bae When in Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 SO Fed cre a pear Geer tee nets Vilicoi vee ee tesdeanian ge 
Open Wed. an ri. evenings an at. : : 5 
wena Sun. afternoons and evenings Evelyn Huddleston, secretary THE DEAF 
Hubert J. Sellner, secretary CENTRAL PHILADELPHIA SILENT 215 E. 18th Ave.— Van. 10, B. C. 
CLUB, INC. si tact epee ee FF bss a Fridays 
A ICA UB FOR 129 N. 13th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 no, oa: aturdays 
Siena Ltda Ea: er Open every Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. Every Friday in July & August. 
3840 Troost St., Kansas City, Mo. 64109 Ist and 3rd Sat. of month socials WICHITA ASSOCIATION OF 
Open Saturdays and Holidays Movies Wed, and Sun. THE DEAF, INC. 
Mrs. Thelma Dillenschneider, secy. PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF 930/2 West Douglas-1.0.0.F. Hall 
2242 East 70th Terrace THE DEAF, INC. Wichita, Kansas 
Kansas City, Mo. 64132 2005 E. Indian School Road Open 2nd and 4th Saturday evenings 
— Phoenix, Arizona each month 
HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 2nd and 4th Saturday of each month Pauline Conwell, secretary 
and Address all mail to: 916 N. Waco Ave. 
SISTERHOOD OF H. A. D. Jefferson J. Hockenberger, Secy. Wichita, Kansas 67203 
344 East 14th St., New York City 10003 5844 N. 86th St. When in York, Pa., welcome to 
Open Wed. and 2nd Sun. - Business meet- Scottsdale, Arizona 85251 THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
ings. except July, August, September When in Pittsburgh, welcome to— THE DEAF, INC. 
. HH. A. D. PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION 208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 
Emil Mulfeld, president OF THE DEAF Open Wed.. Fri., Sat. evenings 
Richard Myers, secretary 1854 Forbes Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
Sisterhood of H. A. D. Open Fri. night, Sat. afternoon & : of month _ 
Thelma Miller, president night, Sun. afternoon & night. Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 


Anna Werner, secretary Paul B. Gum, Jr., secretary Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 
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